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We  bring  you  nov;,. .  .FOOD  JilAKES  A  DIFJERENCEl 
TIIEIffl  (10  seconds) 

Station     ^...in  cooperation  mth  your. (local,  county) 

nutritiorTc^^itteeeo. presents. ..FOOD  ILAJCES  A  DIFFERENCE.  .  weekly 
feature  on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  wisely  and  v/ello  "ath 

us  toaay  are     ^  ,  Chairman  of  the  iNiutrition 

Committee,  and  l.ir.  (title  of  merchant  or  food  distrihu- 

tor)  with  some  little  knowi  facts  about  peanuts  and  peanut  butter ♦ 


Good  morning,  _(announc3r)  «>  How  would  you  like  Mr, 
m^e  to  test  you  on  your  knov/ledge  of  peanuts? 


and 


I^m  ¥7illingc  But  I^m  afraid  all  I  know  about  peanuts  you  could  put 
in  the  shell c 


Then  I  think,  Hrs. 


,  he'll  make  a  very  good  subject* 


AMCUHCER: 


Suppose  we  start  with  the  historical  angle© 

I-d  really  rather  start  with  the  eating  angle «    Mmmmmm.  for  a  few 
salted  peanuts  right  novj-, 

I  brought  some  along... but  first  you  have  to  earn  themo 

Oh... you* re  going  to  make  a  monkey  out  of  me-»  All  right...I*m  ready 
for  the  historical  faxts. 

The  peanut  is  a  native  of  South  America,    But  according  to  the  record 
our  own  American  Indians  were  the  first  people  to  cultivate  and  use 
the  peanut  as  a  food?. 

Then  early  explorers  took  peanuts  to  Africa.., and  it  is  really  from 
Africa  that  the  peanuts  were  re-introduced  to  North  America, 

How  do  you  account  for  that? 

They  were  brought  by  the  slave  traders.     In  fact,  they  were  used  as 
a  ballast  on  the  slave  ships*,    Upon  arrival  here  the  better  health 
of  the  slaves  as  compared  to  the  officers  and  crew  was  attributed  to 
the  peanuts  the  slaves  had  eaten  so  the  story  goes<. 

And  ever  since  then  the  popularity  of  this  food  has  been  on  the  in- 
creasee 
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Yes,  ever  since  early  colonial  days  peanuts  have  Tseen  considered  a 
good  focdo    "^oldiers  returning  from  the  war  "between  the  States  made 
peanuts  popular  in  the  north* 

It  looks  as  though  our  present  war  has  done  much  to  increase  the  use 
of  peanuts.,  ,1  know  that  farmers  have  "been  asked  to  plant  additional 
acres  these  last  three  years. 

Especially  because  of  the  nation's  need  for  vegetable  oil* 
How  do  you  mean? 

Peanut  oil  can  be  used  to  replace  imported  oils,  mainly  coconnijiail, 
which  used  to  come  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  Philippine  Island-, 
and  I'lalayao  a  »and  to  some  extent  the  olive  oil  from  Europe  c. 

That  peanut  oil  is  being  used  for  salad  dressings,  and  for  other 
cooking  purposes.     But  it  has  such  ivar  forms  as  explosives,  salves, 
and  medicines© 

And  to  think  I  just  regardad  peanuts  as  something  to  eat  between 
meals  for  my  own  personal  enjo^'m.ent* 

♦ 

They* re  more  than  that,  but  a  large  share  of  the  peanut  crop  is  sold 
as  roasted  and  salted  nuts, 

T^hat's  more,  (announcer)  ,  you'll  find  plenty  of  the  small  Spanish 
salted  ty^e  on  the  markets  this  year,  too«    The  jumbo  type,  or  Vir- 
ginia shelled  peanuts,  will  be  scarce* 


MNCTOTCER:       And  why? 


TIell,  salted  peanuts  are  a  favorite  of  our  Armed  Forces,  and  Uncle 
Sam  is  having  nearly  half  of  this  year's  crop  of  jumbo  peanuts  set 
aside  for  shipment  overseas p    The  boys  at  the  front  mil  also  receive 
some  of  the  salted  Spanish  variety, 

1^0  one  at  home  will  complain  about  that  use,  "'•'•hat  about  the  supplie; 
of  peanut  butter? 

Some  700  million  pounds  of  peanuts  may  be  turned  into  peanut  butter  ; 
during  the  coming  year. 

That's  a  powerful  lot  of  peanut  b\ittero 

Well,  the  peanut  crop  this  year  is  the  largest  in  history,    A  billior 
and  a  half  pounds,     ^-hile  nearly  half  this  amount  will  be  roasted  anc 
ground  into  peanut  butter. . .there ' 11  be  plenty  available  in  the  form 
of  salted  and  roasted  nuts  and  in  peanut  candy,  ^  ^ 

TJhy  did  you  say  that  peanuts  are  more  than  a  between-meal  snack, 
(chairman)  ? 

Because  they  are  really  a  very  good  food.  They  contain  a  high  qual- 
ity protein  and  are  an  excellent  source  of  fat. 

Let's  see  then,,. that  places  them  in  Group  Five  on  the  Basic  Chart 
along  \vith  meat. 


Yes,  protein  foods  are  milk,  meat,  poultry^  fish,  eggs,  dried  "beans, 
and  peas,  nuts  and  peanttt  butter.     Taut  protein  content  of  peanuts 
ranges  from  about  30  to  34  percent,  and  the  fat  content  is  even 
higher J. .from  40  to  50  percent^ 

So  next  time  I  eat  a  few  peantits,  I  can  cut  doMna  on  the  amount  of 
meat  i  eat« 

Just  one  ounce  of  peanuts .about  thirty  of  the  jumbo  size  peanuts 
or  ti^loe  that  number  of  the  small  salted  Spanish  type,  vdll  provide 
abcv^.t  a  tenth  of  your  daily  requirements  of  protein*    Hov;ever,  peanut 
are  not  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  dairy  products  or  eggs© 

Seems  to  me  I  remember  hearing  that  peanuts  also  had  some  of  the 
B  Vitamins* 

Yes,  peanuts  can  be  a  very  important  and  inexpensive  source  of 
thiamin,  riboflavin  and  niacin. . .especially  niacin  which  we  need  for 
healthy  nerves.    A  one-ounce  package  mil  supply  about  a  fourth  of 
the  day^s  requirements  of  niacin^ 

But  I  thought  peanuts  were  hard  to  digest* 

No  that^s  not  exactly  it,  (announcer )p    They're  just  not  easily 
penetrated  by  the  digestive  juices* 

So  I  do  Y^rhat^ 

Just  be  sure  that  you  chew  peanuts  thoroughly. . .or  have  them  finely 
ground  and  then  they* 11  be  more  readily  digested* 

That's  -where  peanut  butter  comes  in«  Here  peanuts  have  been  prepared 
in  a  way  to  increase  the  ease  of  digestion* 

I  see« 

Another  thing,  nuts  should  be  combined  with  foods  lev/  in  fat  if  you 
are  going  to  eat  them  in  any  quantity*. 

I  see  your  point  since  fats  digest  more  slowly  than  other  foods. 

Thut-s  right,  but  it  also  means  that  we  don't  get  that  hungry  feeling 
as  quickly  as  vdth  some  other  foods, 

I  think  right  about  here  we  could  list  som.e  of  the  uses  for  peanuts. 

Suppose  you  start  off  Mr,    ,  by  naming  the  peanut  product 

in  your  stores 

# 

Well,  salted  peanuts  and  peanut  candies  are  favorites  we  alimys  keep 
in  s  took.    And  peanut  butter  which  is  a  popular  sandwich  spread* 

'Mrs. 3   probably  knows  more  about  the  imys  to  use  peanut 

butter  than  I* 

Peanut  butter  has  almost  limitless  possibilities  for  sandwiches*  You 
can  add  chopped  carrot  or  shredded  cabbage  or  diced  onion  to  peanut 
butter  and  get  a  crisp  texture  for  a  sandwich  filling* 


V.- 


0 
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MNOUlTGERr 

CHAIHMM; 

AMOUNCER: 


CHAIRlMt 


JffiRCHMT: 


PAUSE: 


I  see#«  .peanut  butter  as  sort  of  a  companion  to  ^''egetables  as  a  sand- 
Tr;ich  spread* 

Yes«,«or  it  may  be  added  to  d ried  f ruits » » • such  as  raisins  or  dates 
or  prunes ••olf  you  vmnt  a  sweet  sandmch© 

I*m  more  familiar  with  the  jelly  or  honey  and  peanut  butter  variety*, 
but  thanks  for  the  nevj-  suggestions, 

I  know  a  mother  who  combines  peanut  butter  and  majronnaise  as  a  spreac 
for  sandwiches*     She  says  the  salad  dressing  thins  the  peanut  butter 
and  makes  it  go  on  the  bread  easiisr* 

And  peanut  butter  may  also  be  added  to  many  soups  to  give  them  ne7x 
flavor  and  added  food  value* 

And  here's  a  use  that's  hard  to  beate.«next  time  you  have  vanilla 
ice  cream  for  dessert*  ..put  a  little  peanut  butter  on  top*    You  can*"?' 
surpass  that  for  a  home-made  sundae. 


AMOUNCER:        Tnank  you  Mrs* 


and  Mr* 


for  these  facts 


on  peanuts  and  peanut  butter*    And  if  I  promise  to  chew  them  very 
fine,  may  I  have  a  few  of  those  peanuts  you  brought  along  Ilr*  Z 


AMOUNCER  (cont.)    Listen  in  again  next  week  to  another  edition  of  FOOD  FiAKES  A 

DIFFERENCE*    This  is  a  service  of  Station   in  cooperation 

with  your  (local,  county)  nutrition  committee*    Guests  today  have 

been  Mrs*    of  the    nutrition  committee, 

and  Mr* 


local  merchant. 


MUSICj 


THEHE  TO  END. 


(An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  committees  in  cooper-) 

(ation  xvith  the  State  and  National  Nutrition  Progres;!,  ITar  Ibod) 

\  (Administration-)   ) 

)  ■ 
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4,  ^^l^'^^'b 


in  cooperation  with  ^ 


APPLES 

IIq  bring  you  nowo«#FOOD  I/LlKES  A  DIFFEREIICE  i 
THEI^iEE  (IQ  seooiadQ) 


•  ••in  cooperation  T.dth  your  (local,  county) 


Station   

nutrition  comniittee  ••  .presents  ^  •  •FOOD  I^;IAKES  A  DIFFEHElTCEc  .  .a  weekly 
feature  on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  lamily  wisely  and  well©  And 

here  is  ,  Chairman  of  the    .  Nutrition 

Coiornitteeo 

Thank  you.  X?-^^22^*^'®0— *  ^^"^  good  morning  evory'bodyo  Today  we  have 
a  young  homemaker  ivho  has  a  number  of  questions  to  ask«  I'lrsn   


I  certainly  have  the  questions,  (chairman)  ,  and  they're  all  about 
appleso 

l^ow's  your  chance  to  fire  away*    Our  nutrition  committee  is  always 
willing  to  give  food  information  whenever  possible «  Vlhat's  your  first 
question  on  apples? 

Vlhat  kind  should  I  buy?  There  seem  to  be  so  many  different  varieties 
•#.some  are  sweet  and  some  aren't » 

Also  some  are  good  for  baking,  while  others. • .like  the  Delicious 
variety 9  0  .are  best  eaten  rav7o 

That's  Jhe  idea«    I'd  like  to  know  what  apples  are  best  for  each  use« 

The  winter  varieties  are  too  numerous  to  list»    Bit  for  a  few.. .there 

are  Grimes  Golden^,  Delicious,  Jonathan,  Spitzenberg,  Stayman  "llinesap, 
Mclntoshp  Baldvdn  and  Northern  Spy« 

Could  vie  star-t  out  mth  the  cooking  apples,  (chairman)  ?  VJhat  apples 
are  best  for  baking 2 

For  a  baking  apple  you  want  one  that  will  keep  its  shape  even  when 
cooked  soft©    The  Rome  Beauty  is  good  for  this  cooking  useo 


'ihat  about  the  apples  for  sauce  and  pies? 

Here  you  vrant  apples  that  vail  cook  soft  in  a  short  bime.  The  Jona- 
than and  northern  Spy«..and  others  of  ccurse»».are  excellent© 

Aren't  some  of  the  varieties  you  mentioned  earlier  good  for  all  pur- 
poses*., for  cooking  and  eating  raw  too? 

Yes,  they  are©  These  general  use  apples  are  good  any  way  you  want  to 
serve  them© 
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CHAIRMAN  5 
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GUEST: 
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GUEST: 
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GUEST: 


GUEST: 

GUEST: 
GUEST: 

GUEST: 


That  would  be  the  kind  IM  probably  buy»«ewhen  I  didn't  want  to  get 
several  varieties* 

Many  people  like  the  ^ddwin  for  a  general  purpose  apple •    The  Grimes 
Golden,  Molnthosh  and  Jonathan  are  three  very  well-known  kinds® 

The  Grimes  Golden,  Mcintosh  and  Jonathan* 

Correot.    And  don't  forget  the  Wine  sap.  Northern  Spy,  Spitzenber^^, 
and  Ben  Davis»      There  are  many  more,  but  those  are  the  more  ccir^-aon 
ones  available  on  most  markets*    Any  more  questions? 

Yes,  I'd  like  to  find  out  a  little  about  the  food  value  of  apples. 
You  remember  the  old  quotation,  "An  apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor 
away"e    Is  it  true? 

Well,  not  quite#«#but  apples  are  mighty  good  eating*    They  contribute 
small  amounts  of  Vitamin  C.»»and  also  make  a  fair  contribution  of  iron 
to  the  diet» 

In  other  words,  they  have  small  amounts  of  two  factors  we  need» 

Yes,  but  in  view  of  their  large  use,  they  do  give  us  a  worthwhile 
amount  of  Vitamin  Co,«if  eaten  raw# 

That  sounds  as  though  apples  might  lose  some  food  value  if  cooked# 

Food  scientistn  have  found  that  about  a  fourth  of  the  Vitamin  C  is 
lost  if  the  apples  are  made  into  sauce <>    And  some  of  the  longer  meth- 
ods cause  even  :r.orc^  loss.    In  fact,  when  we  average  all  methods  of 
cooking  and  prHpar'O.tion  together,  there  is  about  an  80  percent  loss 
of  Vitamin  C  in  apples. 

Then  the  best  advice  is  to  cook  apples  as  short  a  time  as  possible? 

Yes,    That  way  you  save  food  values*    And  if  apples  are  cooked  with 

the  skin  on  you  also  get  more  of  the  natural  flavor  and  attractive 
color , 

That  answers  a  lot  of  my  questions.    Apples  are  pretty  popular  in  pur 
housoholde 

They've  long  been,  a  stanc^ard ' item  in  the  American  diet*  They're 
almost  mthout  limit  as  to  uses  and  adaptability. 

Just  raw  they're  mighty  popular. 

Well,  don't  forget  all  the  other  places  our.   apple  crop  goes  to  for 
vinegar,  apple  butter,  apple  cider,  canned  juice  and  canned  sauce© 

I  have  already  put  up  my  supply  of  apple  butter  for  the  winter.  Wo 
like  its  spicy  flavor  and  it  does  take  less  sugar* 

And  all  through  the  year,  apples  play  a  varied  role  in  our  menus. 
We  might  suggest  some  of  their  uses. 

Such  as  apple  pie« 
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GUEST: 

CHAIRIilAlT: 


You  certainly  named  a  favorite,    Apple  pie  leads  all  other  desserts 
in  popularity  in  this  country «.    Of  course  baked  apples and  sauce 
are  two  other  time  honored  favorites. 

In  our  home  we  also  like  apples  sliced  with  skin  on  and  fried  in 
bacon  fat  or  butter  or  margarine  and  served  with  pork» 

Apples  and  pork  just  seem  to  go  together.    An  apple  stuffing  with 
baked  spai'e  ribs  is  a  special  treat  at  our  house. 

I  know  too  J  that  apples  combine  well  mth  certain  vegetables.  For 
example,  apples  may  be  fried  with  carrots  or  onion  slices© 

Thank  you,  (guest)     ,  for  that  addition  to  my  apple  file.  Have 
you  tried  scalloped  apples  with  sweet  potatoes? 

I*ve  had  it  served  in  restaurants,  but  didn*t  know  the  recipe© 

Just  p?acG  alternate  layers  of  sliced  boiled  sweet  potatoes  and  slice: 
of  apples  in  a  greased  casserole  dish*    Sprinkle  each  layer  of  apples 
with  sugar  and  dot  each  layer  of  potato  T.lth  butter.    Add  water, 
cover  and  bake  in  moderate  oven  about  SC  mdnutes* 

That  sounds  like  a  ''must"  on  my  menu  schedule  pretty  soon. 

And  there  are  also  numerous  uses  for  apples  as  a  dessert. 

ViTe've  already  mentioned  baked  apple. 

But  how  about  serving  gingerbread  with  a  topping  of  apple  sauced 

And^  Apple  Betty  made  with  fruit  and  bread  crumbs  are  a  treat  at 
my  grandmiOthor^So 

Apple  tapicoa  and  apple  sauce  cake  are  other  suggestions 

You*ve  certainly  sold  me  on  the  many  uses  of  this  fruity    My  mouth 
is  watering  now© 


Then  it  mil  be  good  neivs  to  know  that  Yfe*ll  be  seeing  more  apples 
on  the  market  this  year  than  last*    In  fact,  they'll  account  for 
about  one-fifth  of  our  fresh  fruit  supply  this  yearo 

That  is  good  news. 

Those  apples  do  have  the  added  advantage  of  being  available  the  year 
'round  and  are  noted  for  their  keeping  qualities. 

"l^ich  reminds  me..* I  ivantod  to  buy  some  for  storing,  hut  I  was  wonder^ 
ing  where  they  should  be  kepb* 

Well,  apples  should  be  stored  where  it's  cool  and  moist. 
To  prevent  them  from  shriveling* • .I'd  imagine. 

That's  righto  And  by  cool  I  m^ean  as  close  to  freezing  as  possible. 
TTJlthout  freezing*  ^  we  11 -ventilated  cellar  with  a  dirt  floor  makes 
a  good  place « 
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GUEST: 


1*11  remember 


CHAIEMU^: 


GUEST: 


CHAIEMAIT: 


A]^T1TGUNCER: 


And  since  apples  tend  to  absorb  odors  from  vegetables  stored  near 
them,  it*s  a  good  idea  to  be  choosey  about  their  storeroom  companions* 

Thank  you^  (chairman)      ^  for  all  the  helpful  suggestions*. 

I*m  glad  you  could  be  mth  us  today.  And  so,  friends,  ytg  end  another 
edition  of  FOOD  IvlAKES  A  DIFFERENCE. 

Thank  you,  (chairman)  ,  and  ( .g;ue st )      ,  for  these  facts  on  apple s« 
You  have  been  listening  to  ,  chairman  of  the 


nutrition  committee  and  her  guest,  »      Listen  in 

again  next  week  to  another  broadcast  of  FOOD  IIAKES  A  DIFFERENCE* 

a  service  of  Station   in  cooperation  with  your  (local, 

county)  nutrition  committee* 


lOJSIC: 


THEIffi  TO  EITD, 


(An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  committees  in  cooper-) 
(ation  with  the  State  and  National  Nutrition  Program,  "^J^ar  Food) 
(Admini  strati  on<,  ) 
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in  eoop^rotlon  with  ^ 

INDUSTRIAL  FEEDING 


MNCUITCER?  TJe  bring  you  now, ••.FOOD  LIAKES  A  DIFFERENCE  I 
MSICj  THEIvIE  (10  seconds) 


AimCUNCERs  Station 


• • • •inrcooperation  with  your  (local,  county) 


nutrition  committee o « ^pre sent s  FOOD  I'L^S  A  DIFFERE^TCE,  a  weekly 
feature  on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  wisely  and  well»  On 
some  of  our  programs  we've  talked  about  the  Basic  Seven  Chart  and 
hov;  it  can  guide  us  in  eating  foods  best  for  health,    ^'ell,  many  fac- 
tories and  shipyards  are  following  Basic  Seven  nutrition  rules  too 
in  order  to  help  Y^rorkers  on  wartime  jobs  a     Today,  (name  and  title  of 
menber^^f  nutrition  committoe)^  is  here  to  tell  of  these  in-plant 
feeding  programs© 

GUEST:  Industrial  feeding  has  become  increasingly  important  since  the  war, 

(announcer )  •    A  lot  of  plants  found  that  when  employees  stayed  aimy 
from  work  or  were  tired  on  the  job  that  often  they  w^ercn't  getting 
enough  of  the  right  kinds  of  food. 

ANNOUNCER;      I  should  think  it  w^ould  be  a  pretty  big  chore  to  see  that  all  workers 
in  a  big  plant  got  lunch. 


GUEST 5 
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Yes,  feeding  thousands  of  war  workers  in  one  plant* ..and  feeding  them 
balanced,  hot  meals «• .efficiently  and  inexpensively. ♦ .is  a  big  order* 
But  the  fact  remains. . .if  a  worker  doesn^t  eat  well,  he  doesn't  work 
well  either© 

I  agree  that  a  hot  dog  and  coffee  or  a  soft  drink  doesn't  give  us 
much  energy  for  an  afternoon  of  hard  work« 

And  when  people  are  in  a  mad  dash  and  must  crowd  into  some  tiny  rushed 
lunchroom,  they  don't  eat  very  well  either. 

So  the  Tfjar  plants  had  to  meet  the  lunchroom  problem  if  they  v/anted  to 
keep  workers S 

Yes,  many  a  plant  today  is  serving  good,  substantial  meals  right  in  the 
plant.    In  fact,  about  seven  million  of  our  war  workers  are  being  fed 
this  Tvay  all  over  the  country.    That's  about  two  out  of  every  five  of 
those  engaged  in  manufacturing  industries© 

ANNOUNCER?      How  does  this  comoare  vjlth  pre-war  figures? 


ANNOUNCERS 
GUEST J 
A17NCUNCER: 
GUEST s 


GUEST? 


AITITOUNCER: 


Before  the  war  less  than  one  out  of  five  of  the  industrial  workers  got 
meals  at  work* 

But  the  actual  mechanics  of  the  thing  must  be  amazing.    I  know  some 
plants  have  activities  stretching  over  acres  and  acres  of  land... how 
can  they  reach  all  their  v;orkers? 
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GUEST: 


MNOUKCER: 
GUEST J 


That  depends  a  lot  on  the  local  plant«    Industrial  feeding  units  are 
not  confined  to  cafeterias.    They  might  be  canteens  or  lunch  stands. 
Some  of  our  war  workers  today  have  their  meals  delivered  to  them  in 
little  food  trains©    And  in  some  shipyards  the  workers  have  meals 
hoisted  up  to  them  on  the  shipways  by  derricks* 

Quite  a  bit  different  from  the  "usual"  cafeteria© 

As  an  example,  let*s  take  one  plant  which  has  done  a  top-notch  job  of 
getting  delicious  meals  to  its  employees.    It's  the  Dravo  Corporation 
across  from  Pittsburgh  on  the  Ohio  River .where  they  make  LST's.e© 
Landing  Ships  Tanks e    A  thousand  women  are  doing  a  war  job  there  too, 
and  they  can*t  do  a  man's  job  and  then  eat  like  a  bird. 


iOTOUlTCER:      So  just  what  does  this  shipyard  do,  Mrs. 


?    How  does  it 
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MNOUNCERj 
GUEST: 
AMOUITCER: 
GUEST: 


ANNOUNCER: 
GUEST: 

ANNOUNCER: 
GUEST: 


ANITOUNCER: 
*  GUEST: 


ANNOUNCER: 


manage  to  get  meals  around  to  its  thousands  of  workers? 

For  one  thing,  Dravo  has  an  alert  dietitian  to  manage  its  three  large 
cafeterias o    It  has  indoor  locker  rooms  where  men  and  women  can  eat 
their  lunches  if  they  don't  want  to  use  the  cafeteriac.    Then  it  also 
has  three  canteens  located  in  the  yards. 

I  suppose  by  canteent  you  mean  food  stands. 

Yes,  then  booths  serve  the  people  working  too  far  from  the  cafeterias • 

V^Jhat  do  you  get  to  eat  at  one  of  these  canteens^ 

At  the  Dravo  shipyards,  the  canteens  serve  big,  thick  sandwiches, 
home-made  soup,  milk,  cookies,  fruit  and  coffee.  Some-feisies  a  hot 
plate o 

Sounds  very  good.    A^d  just  where  is  the  food  cooked? 

It's  all  prepared  right  at  the  shipyard  in  a  central  kitchen.  Then 
its  packed  and  put  on  trucks  and  delivered  to  the  canteens  at  mealtime, 

That  sounds  like  a  good  system.    And  I  suppose  the  three  cafeterias 
axe  located  at  different  places  in  the  yard?  ^ 

Yes c . ^they're  located  in  those  sections  where  there  are  the  most 
workers©  And  all  of  them,  too,  have  food  delivered  from  the  big 
central  kitcheno 

I'd  like  to  find  out  what  that  nourishing  meal  consists  of. 

Well,  here's  a  sample  of  what  the  workers  at  Dravo  might  get  for  40 
cents «    First  a  choice  of  tomato  juice  or  fruit  juice,  or  a  soup. 
The r^p''/ baked  ham,  fruit  sauce,  mashed  potatoes  and  string  beansc  There's 
a  choice  of  salads.,  •  .cole  slaw,  or  vegetable  or  frui'c.    ^hen  you  may 
have  rolls,  a  beverage  and  dessert. . .chocolate  cream  pie  for  instance. 

That  menu  really  makes  me  hungry.    I'll  bet  the  work  is  done  better 
in  the  afternoon  for  such  a  lunch. 


GUEST; 


It  truly  is.  And  you  know,  since  only  well-balanced  plate  lunches 
are  served,  the  workers  have  to  select  a  nourishing  hot  meal. 
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GUEST: 
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It  occurs  to  me  that  the  \vhole  country  will  have  better  eating  habits 
as  a  result  of  these  industrial  feeding  programs o    People  viho  have 
been  well-fed  in  factories  will  insist  on  balanced  meals  at  home  and 
in  restaurants* 

And  the  women  \iho  work  in  these  factories  take  away  good  ideas  for 
dinners  at  home#o.they  see  -uvhat  the  menfolks  eat  and  really  enjoy 
eating© 

You  mean  women  like  to  see  men  eat  spinach  and  salads ». .things  they 
may  call  "sissy"  foods  at  home» 

That's  the  idea,  (announcer)  >    It's  going  to  be  a  lot  easier  for  some 
women  to  serve  well~planned  meals.. owhen  the  men  have  learned  what  to 
like  0. 

It  certainly  looks  as  though  you  vromen  were  plotting  a'^ainst  uso  But 
right  now  I'd  like  to  laiow  more  about  that  food  train  you  mentioned... 
in 

Well, /one  of  th©  Mid -west  plants  of  the  Boeing  Aircraft  Corporation 
there  is  a  little  focd  train  tha!.  goes  all  over  the  many  acres  covered 
by  the  plant*     The  food  is  packed,  -d.t  a  central  kitchsn,  and  put  in 
carso    Thin  the  train  sets  out«  ofopping  a  c  ar  here  and  a  car  there 
wherever  vrorkerci  are  concentrated »    The  men  and  v/omen  gather  around 
the  cars  and  enjoy  a  good  hot  lur.cho 

Sounds  like  the  modern  version  of  the  old-time  \chuck  wagon »    But  what 
about  the  little  fellows,  those  sn^all  factories  in  crowded  citiese*. 
do  they  also  have  industrial  feeding  programs? 

I'm  glad  yovL  asked  that,  (announcer)  <>    There  are  millions  of  workers 
in  small  plants.    In  fact,  some  lour  million  peoplo  ^vork  in  plants 
that  employ  less  than  1000  people n    ^om.e  of  these  plants  have  cafeter- 
ias, others  have  food  stands  in  various  parts  of  the  plant.    Even  when 
workers  bring  their  lunches  from  home,  it  helps  to  buy  milk,  fruit, 
a  salad  or  dessert  at  the  plant o 

From  all  the  methods  suggested  it  looks  as  though  wartime  manufacturer." 
Y/ere  practicing  som.e  real  ingenuity  to  feed  their  workers. 

It's  just  that  plants  with  good  feeding  facilities  have  workers  who 
stay  on  the  job  a 

Just  how  would  a  factory  get  started  on  a  feeding  pro^^ram** .  .say  an 
employer  notices  that  his  production  isn-t  up  to  schedule  and  figures 
that  the  food  his  workers  are  getting  may  have  something  to  do  mth 
it» 

He  can  call  in  a  War  Food  Administration  Industrial  Feeding  Specialist 
by  witing  to  Washington  or  the  nearest  War  Food  Administration  Region- 
al Office.    I^hese  specialists  without  any  obligation  make  a  study  of 
the  plant.    They  vrark  out  possible  locations  for  cafeterias  or  canteenr 
and  make  detailed  plans  for  a  practical  on-the-job  feeding  program. 
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MNCUNCER;      This  has  "been  interesting  and  useful  information,  (guest) >  I'm 

sure  our  listeners  are  glad  to  knov:  how  millions  of  war  v/orkers  are  ' 
getting  fed  on  the  job*    Listen  in  again  next  week  to  another  edition 

of  FOOD  YAKEB  A  DIFFEEEI^TCE. . .  .a  service  cf  Station         .   in 

cooperation  mth  your   nutrition  coirimitteeo 


MSIC: 


THEICE'  TO  WD, 


(i\n  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  committers  in  cooper-) 
(ation  with  the  State  and  National  l^trition  Program,  War  Food) 
(Adm-inistrationo  _) 
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YOUR  NUTRITION  COMMITTEE  prttents 


Food  Makes  a  Difference 


P  U  Ivi  P  E  I  N  S     A  IT  D  SQUASH 


i!U3IC: 


AMOUNCER :  Station 


PUMPKIN: 


i^TNOUTTCERs      ^*^e  bring  you  noT.r,o,FOOD  liLK3S  A  DIFFEREITCE, 

THSi.^:  (10  seconds) 

 in  cooperation  T,i.th  your  (local,  county)  nutritior 

committee , presents  FOOD  1^.KSS      DIFESRSNCE.  .  ,a  weekly  feature  on 
food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  v/isely  and  ^Tell» 

Folks,  Y;o*re  just  about  to  hear  a  little  Halloween  fantasy  on  food. 
First,  let^s  set  the  stage  o    There's  an  autumn  haze  in  the  air.  -'^nd 
on  our  fo.rms,  grain  fields  are  shorn  like  G.Io  haircuts.     Corn  stalks 
have  been  pitched  to  look  like  Indian  tepees.    And  near  them  on  the 
ground,   lie  orange  pumpkins  and  yelloT/  and  green  squash.    —  scarecrov 
survevs  the  fallow  land,   for  m.cst  of  ^'-m.crica's  harvest  is  in  the  bin. 
Yes,  it's  Halloween  tim-o,  3o  if  you  v/atch  and  wait  end  listen  by  a 
field  at  night,  you  riight  hear  this  kind  of  conversatione    Yes  sir... 
a  purr.pkin  and  a  squash  and  a  scarecrow  are  holding  a  little  baclq/ard 
session.     Ever  hear  a  scarecrow  talk? 

(GRUFF  VOICE)  Like  I  was  telling  you.  Smiley  Pum.pkin,  my  family's 
been  at  this  scaring  business  for  generations ^      T'Je  just  love  to  flap 
and  swish*    ^-nd  I  guess  I'm  just  about  the  best  scarcr  in  the  country. 

(  J-G^^IAL  voice)  Rags  Scarecrov;,  you  take  yourself  too  seriously.  Sure 
you  go  flapping  and  blustering  all  year  long  and  what  do  you  do.eo 
scare  a  few  birds,    ilow  take  me.     I  leer -at  people  at  Hallovreen  and 
scare  real  folks© 

(VJGMAIT'S  voice)    You  ooys  are  really  teched  by  the  m.oon.     Br  a. -rein' 
about  yourselves.    "Ihy  don't  you  just  relax  like  •'"e  in  the  squash 
family  do© 

No  thanks^  Hubbie  Squash.  Fine  scarecrow  I'd  m.ake  if  I  wore  as  heavy 
as  you 6  ■  , 

Rags  is  right,  Hubbie.    You  don't  h'^vc  enough  fun.    You  never  go 
around  with  the  kids  at  Halloween. •  .all  lighted  up  and  leering  at 
folks • 

You  and  your  toothy  pumpkin  leer.    'Miy  you  just  have  one  ni^ht  at 
the  business  and  then  you're  thr ought.  Me..!  go  on  forever e 

Next  thing  I  suppose  you'll  be  telling  us  Scarecrow,  you  c^.me  over 
on  the  I:ayflo^ver# 

l^'^ell,  I  bet  m.y  folks  dideo.we  had  to  come  over  -^nd  protect  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Pilgrims o 
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SC/iRECRQ'^; 
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HJTIPKIW: 


SQUASHt 

SQUASH: 

PUi.iPKIH: 

SQUASHt 
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SCARECROJj 
SQUASHj 

HJ1./IPKINS 

SC/iRECRa'Jj 
SQUASHj 

FUlilPKIN: 

SQ.IT.;SHj 

TOtPKINj 

SC/JlECRaij 

SqUASHi 

PUMPKINt 

SCARECRmi 
PUMPKIN: 


That's  nothing*    We  pumpkins  h^.ve  been  here  longer  than  that.    Vie 're 
what  you  call  natives  of  i-merica,    ^''*hy,  my  family  was  cultivated  by 
the  Indians  lone;  before  Columbus  ever  saw  this  continent* 

He's  right  there.  Rags*.        folks  and  his  arc  relate?!*    Vic  sq^msh  are 
of  ^'jnerican  origin  too# 

I  hate  to  admit  it,  but  I  do  remember  hearing  that  the  early  settlers 
found  you  grovdng  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  when  they  first 
came  over» 

Yes, ..and  Be  Soto  found  Indians  growing  us  Hubbard  squash  in  Florida. 
HowTiho's  ^-etting  high  hat? 

Tlell,  gee  ivhiz^  Rags  ...it's  something  to  Icno^'v  you're  a  product  of  the 
Hew  Vforldt 

iind  \^hat  would  the  fall  be  i^rithout  pumpkins  and  squash? 

I  sometimes  wonder  wha.t  the  two  of  you  are  good  for»    You  hang  around 
here  in  the  corn  field  so  long  you  ":et  corny« 

TJhat  are  we  good  for?    Say. «, we 're  sort  of  health  insurance  agents* 
That's  a  good  one. •.health  insurance  agents* 
Well,  it's  true*«.we  contain  Vitamin  A* 
Like  carrots? 

Like  all  other  deeply  yellow  vegetables  and  fruits.    Vitamin  A  helps 
build  normal  cells  in  the  body,  and  keeps  them  in  ^ood  working  order* 

Just  ■vjhat  cells  do  you  mean? 

Lots  of  cells,  but  especially  those  that  form  the  lining  of  the  diges«- 
tive  system,  nose,  throat  and  eyes* 

That's  right*  So  if  you  get  plenty  of  Vitamin  A  you  can  see  better  at 
night  too* 

Haven't  you  heard.  Rags,  thst  automobile  accidents  at  night  decrease 
when  drivers  get  plenty  of  Vitamin  A, 

And  aviators  need  Vitamin  A  especially  for  better  vision* 

You  tvTo  talk  as  though  you  had  a  corner  on  this  health  business* 

Well  not  quite*    There  are  lots  of  other  green  and  yellow  vegetables 
that  help  out  on  Vitamin  A* 

But  when  we  pumpkins .and  the  Hubbard  squash  go  to  market. * .then 
you  can  be  sure  Halloween  and  Thanksgiving  are  on  the  way* 

More  talk* ..what  makes  you  think  you're  po  special? 

Let's  make  his  mouth  water,  Hubbie  Sqiijash* 


5* 
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It  vculdn't  be  hard.  Smiley  Pumpkin* 


SC/iRECRa't 

SQUASH; 

SC/iRSCROri 

SQUASHi 

PUMPKINx 
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Sn^piJr  ""^^'^^  ^^^'^    ^^^^  ^''^  ^^'^^^  ^  Pi^^^  P"^P- 

You  knov/  very  well  I  haven* t» 

^^•::Tr^  '^-^  .nf""         ^  ^^^^     ^  p^^^  ^^^^i  ^^^^^^ 

and  spicy  vath  milk  and  su^ar  and  ecrgs, 

I  make  a  rather  special  pie  myself.    Good  as  Smiley  any  day* 
And  suppose  you  don't  grow  up  to  be  pies... then  T^ere  are  you? 
ITo  worry  at  all. ..say  we're  versatile  vegetables* 
Sure... we 're  good  at  lots  of  jobs. 

For  example... did  you  ever  hear  of  pumpkin  custard,  Scp.recrow? 
Ho. 

'''^11*        ^"""^  ^'"^"^^  ^  custard  you  just  bake  the  pumpkin  pie  fillin- 
mthout  a  crust. ..and  there  you  have  a  dessert  the  children  reMW 
go  for.  ' -^-^^ 

And  we  squashes  can  be  baked  or  boiled  or  steamed  as  a  vegetable  dish. 
I  don't  2:et  it. ..you're  full  of  seeds  and  strings. 

Oh,  v.re  can  get  ready  for  the  table  fast  cnoueh.    The  cook  iust  fixes 
us  in  serving  portions,  removes  the  seeds  and  strings.    Puts  us  into 
a  greased  baking  dish... tops  us  vdth  some  melted  fat  and  a  sprinklinr 
of  salt  and  pepper. . .pops  us  into  the  oven  for  an  hour  and  we  --o  to 
the  taole  tender  and  delicious. 

aibbie  you  seem  to  '-e  doing  a  lot  of  talkinn:  about  yourself ..  .xvhat 
squash?  ^""^^  family... the  acorn  and  butterciap:^,a^d^ 

They're  very  good  family  members,  too. 
Hill  of  ^^itamin  A? 

Yes. ..all  we  winter  type  squashes. . .you  can  tell  us  by  our  hard  shells 
and  our  yellow  flesh... are  ^ood  sources  of  Vitamin  A. 

troit8?''^''^°''^'^'  """"^  ^^'^  convinced  that  squashes  and  pumpkins  are  fall 
Yes... but... 

iind  we  can  be  found  in  most  markets  too. 
Yes... but... 

And  we're  reasonable  in  price. 
Yes, 


'  •  ^ 


SqUASH: 
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And  we  aren't  perishable*  Just  put  us  in  a  cool  dry  place  and  we'll 
keep  for  months • 

Yes,  I  can  see  you  tv:o  hcve  a  duty  providing  Vitamin  A..*but  did  I 
ever  tell  you  a'oout  the  time  I  scared  that  blackbird^ 
Oh  come  novv«.«that  isn't  as  ;;ood  as  going  around  at  Hallowocn  T/ith 
the  kids  and  leering  at  people.  (FiiDE) 

iind  that's  T^ere  vie  came  in  folks.  Listen  in  again  next  week  to  an- 
other edition  of  FOOD  !i'j{ES  A  DIPFERraTCE,..a  service  of  Station 

ixi  cooperation  with  your  _nutrition  committee* 

(Hote:    If  there  is  additional  time  tell  of  local  supply  of  pumpkin 
and  squash  and  give  methods  of  preparation.) 

THE1:3E  TO  BHD, 
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(ivn  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  committees  in  cooper-) 
(at ion  mth  the  State  and  National  Uutrition  Program,  War  Food) 
(Administration*  ) 
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YOUR  NUTRITION  COMMITTEE  presents 


Food  Makes  a  Difference 
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I'lARY: 

..OSE: 


CARROTS 


in  cooperation  with  ^ 

l^Ie  bring  you  now.    POOD  i'AKES  A  DIFKEREl^CEo 
THED-'IE  (10  seconds) 


Station  _________       cooperation  with  your  (local,  county)  nutri- 
tion committee,,  .presents  POOD  IvIAJCES  A  DIFPEREMCE, .  ca  %^jeekly  feature 
on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  vdsely  and  xvell^    Today,  we 
take  you  to  the  dinner  table  of  an  American  family*    There  are  three 
people  at  the  evening  meal..«Bill,  his  wife,  Mary,  and  their  friend 
Rose,  who  teaches  home  economics  in  the  local  hi.?i:h  school*  Right 
now  Bill  is  holding  forth. 

Hramrrm. . .everything  smells  wonder fule    Meat  croquettes,  baked  pota-  . 
toes,  combination  salado.»but  whoa  there, « .what* s  that,  Mary. ..not 
carrots? 

Now,  Bill^  Rose  fixed  them  tonight.. .a  new  vmy  with  cheese  sauce.*© 
so  don't  go  making  up  your  mind  until  you've  tasted  them* 

T.'hat's  the  matter  with  carrots? 

Rabbits'  food  that's  whato 

Then  there  must  be  a  lot  of  two-legged  rabbits  walking  around.  Car- 
rots have  increased  in  popularity  by  leaps  and  bounds  the  last  few  . 
years # 

Not  with  me©  ,  .  ■ 

See,  Rose.    He  carries  on  like  this  every  tim.e  I  serve  them. 

A  lot  of  people  form  a  dislike  for  a  certain  food  without  e:iving  it 
a  good  try  out^ 

You  mean  I've  got  to  be  trained  to  like  carrots? 

Something  of  the  sort<. 

Like  cultivating  a  taste  for  olive s« 

Rose  means  if  we  know  the  benefits  of  a  food  we're  more  likely  to 
accept  ito 

Of  course,  proper  cooking  helpSf;    Many  people  don't  care  for  vege- 
tables because  they  remember  eating  over-cooked,  unattractive  vege- 
tables when  they  v/ere  youngsters. 


BILL: 


Just  for  fun,  I'll  be  the  hard-hearted  customer.  Try  selling  me  on 
carrots. 


c  2 


ROSE: 
BILLj 
ROSE: 
BILL? 

}imYt 

BILL: 
ROSEs 

BILLt 
MARY: 
BILL; 
MARY: 


ROSE: 


BILL; 

mRY: 
ROSEt 
BILL; 
ROSEt 
BILL: 
ROSEt 

BILL; 

MARY: 

BILL: 

ROSE: 

BILL: 


You* re  leaving  yourself  wide  open. 

You  mean  that  carrots  are  a  wonder  vegetable? 

Tiell,  they  certainly  possess  many  good  qualities  under  one  ekina 
You've  got  to  "be  more  specific  than  that* 

First. o .have  you  ever  considered  their  color. . -carrots  provide  a  con- 
trast to  other  foods  and  make  the  menu  more  interesting. 

Now  don't  tell  me  meals  have  to  be  planned  for  colore 

Believe  it  or  not  Bill,  if  food  doesn't  look  attractive  it  just  doesn'i 
appeal. ..may  not  even  be  tasted.    Color  helps  sharpen  our  appetites, 

I  guess  you're  righto. .and  that's  point  number  one  for  carrots. 

.  Then  they  combine  well  and  in  many  ways  vcith  other  foods. 

You  mean  like  carrots  and  peas 2 

More  than  that.. .the  carrot  is  a  regular  vegetable  of  all  trades. 
It's  part  and  parcel  of  numerous  stews.  And  it's  good  along  mth 
potatoes  and  pot  roast. 

Also  carrots  mix  well  with  other  foods  as  a  sandmoh  spread.  J^^^' 
grated  carrots  mixed  with  peanut  butter  and  salad  dressing  as  a  sand- 
wich  spread  at  school  yesterday* 

I  can  play  at  this  game. ..and  suggest  a  use  for  carrots  where  I  really 
do  like  them... in  vegetable  soupo 

Yes. ..and  carrots  are  good  in  combination  or  gelatin  salads, 
^hich  reminds  me  of  another  point  in  favor  of  carrotso 
T?7hat»s  that? 
Texture 

What  has  texture  to  do  mth  food? 

Just  that  carrots  when  eaten  raw  are  crisp... or  should  ^e.^and  for 
that  reason  they  provide  a  contrast  to... shall  we  say... soft  foods. 

I  must  admit  you  girls  are  certainly  bringing  out  some  surprising 
facts  on  carrots© 

But  we  haven't  yet  named  the  m.ajor  reason  for  liking  them.    They  rate 
high  in  food  value. 

I  knew  that  would  come  ^entually. , .or  why  would  you  al.mys  be  trying 
to  have  me  eat  them#» 


VJell,  you're  not  the  only  adult  that  is  being  served  carrots  these 
days.    Aviators  are  eating  them  to  improve  their  vision. 

Just  hovf  can  c  arrets  do  that? 


ROSEt 


>^BILLj 
^  ROSEj 


BILL; 
MRYs 
ROSE: 

ROSE: 

FiARY: 

ROSE: 

lilARYs 
ROSE* 


mRYj 
ROSE. 

..lARY: 
.^OSE: 

[ 

3  ILL  J 
ROSE: 


Because  carrots  contain  Vitamin  A©  In  factj,  they  are  an  excellent 
source  of  this  vitamin*  Their  coloring  matter  is  a  yellow  pigment 
knowi  as  carotene  which  the  body  changes  into  Vitamin 

Is  that  the  vitamin  that's  good  for  the  eyes? 

TIell  yes,  in  a  r^aye    You  see  "^itamin  A  helps  build  the  cells  of  the 
skin  and  muceous  linings  and  helps  keep  those  cells  healthy.    Thus  it 
is  of  special  value  to  such  parts  of  the  body  as  the  eye,  nose,  throat 
and  digestive  tract c 

So  you  see  why  I  "v^ant  you  to  eat  carrots  o 

Tlhat  chance  have  I  got  with  a  sales  talk  like  that* ••give  me  a  helping* 

I*m  glad  you  decided  to  get  a  share  of  your  vitamins  for  the  day© 

Yes,  besides  abundant  amounts  of  Vitamin  A,  carrots  are  also  a  fairly 
good  source  of  niacin,  riboflavin,  calcium  and  iron© 

I  noticed  that  you  cooked  them  in  very  little  water.  Rose* 

That  was  to  save  those  vitamins,  Mary*    Niacin  and  other  B  Vitamins.oo 
just  like  Vitamin  C,., dissolve  in  -pjater* 

I  see©  Use  as  little  water  as  possible  to  prevent  the  vegetables  from 
sticking  to  the  pan* 

Of  course,  for  older  root  vegetables  you  have  to  iise  enough  water  to 
cover  them« 

V-hat  are  some  of  the  other  things  ^  should  remember  J 

There  are  a  few  general  rules  to  remember  when  fixing  all  root  vege- 
tables .start  them  cooking  in  boiling  salted  water,  keep  that  water 
as  little  as  possible,  and  cook  them  only  until  tender© 

For  young  carrots  how  long  is  the  cooking  time? 

About  15  to  20  minutes©     The  older  ones  -prill  need  about  20  to  25  min- 
utes.   If  you  dice  them,  you  will  save  on  the  cooking  time,  but  then 
more  vitamins  are  dissolved  out  into  the  water o 

Were  you  saving  vitamins  when  you  cleaned  the  carrots  with  a  vegetable 
brush? 

That  was  the  reason©  Spare  the  knife  and  save  the  vitamins©  If  you 
must  peel  vegetables© « omake  the  peelings  thin  or  scrape  no  more  th.%n. 
skin  deep© 

At  this  point  I'd  like  to  know  hovi  much  of  these  carrots  do  I  need  to 
eat© 

Y^e're  not  going  to  make  you  eat  them  all.   Bill,     But  from  three -fourths 
to  a  cup  of  cooked  carrots  should  furnish  up  to  three-fourths  of  the 
daily  adult  need  of  Vitamin  A, 


AMOUNCERi 


Thank  you  Bill,  Ifery  and  P-ose  for  your  share  in  today* s  program*  The 

part  of  Bill  was  taken  by  •   took 

the  part  of  Mary,  and       .   took  the  part  of  Rose,  List* 

in  again  next  week  to  another  broadcast  of  FOOD  mKES  A  DIPFBRMCE... 
a  regular  broadcast  of  Station    in  cooperation  with  your 


nutrition  committee © 


Note:     (Bulletins  which  may  be  given  away  in  connection  vdth  this 
broadcast:    "Root  Vegetables  in  V.'artime  Meals"  and  "National  llartime 
Nutrition  Guide") 


I'ICJSICt 
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(An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutriticB  coicnittees  in  cooper-) 
(ation  with  the  State  and  IKiational  ^trition  Pogrom,  '^ar  Food) 
(Admin  i  s  t  r  at  i  on  »  ) 
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YOUR  NUTRITION  COMMITTEE  pr««ants 


Food  Makes  a  Difference 


ANNOUNCER; 
MUSIC: 


.NNOUNCER: 


CHAlB/[ANs 


CHAIRMM  s 

I'ERCHMT: 

HOmLHKER: 

JIERCmTT: 
CHURlMs 
lERCK/xtTT: 

HOJiDEMiiKSR! 


if 

in  cdoper@tion  with  ^ 

VARIETY  MEATS 

bring  you  now.. •FOOD  WiKES  A  DIFFERENCE. 

THElffi  (10  seconds) 

Station    ,  ,.in  cooperation  v.lth  your  (local,  county)  nutri- 

tion coimittee.. .presents.,  .FOOD  I'lAKES  A  DIFFSREtlCE.  .  .a  weekly  featur 
on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  wisely  and  well.     Today,  we're 
going  to  learn  how  to  vary  the  family  meat  supply  by  using  "variety" 

m.eats.    And  we  have  Mrs.   ,  chairman  of  your   

nutrition  committee,  who  is  going  to  introduce  the  guest  on  today's 
program.    J^ilrs.  (chairman)  . 

Thank  you,  (announcer)  .    And  good  morning  everybody.    To  help  tell  t 

story  of  variety  meats  we  have  with  us,  i'Jrs.   ,   (give  title 

or  qualify  as  hom.emaker)  and  Mj-.  (meat  distributor) 

here  in  (town).    Mrs.  (homemaker)  ,  I  thought  if  the  three  of  us  got 
together  and  talked  about  variety  meats,  we  might  help  other  women 
who 're  interested  in  stretching  fam.ily  noat  rations. 

That's  fine  mth  me.  And  I  certainly  have  a  lot  to  learn  myself  abou 
these  so-called  "variety  meats". 

Good.  Kow,  Mr ♦  (merchant ) ,  we're  looking  to  you  for  information  on  th 
supply  of  variety 'meats  now  generally  available. 

I'll  do  my  best..  But  ^  think  we  should  clear  up  first  why  folks  don»* 
use  more  of  the  products  the  packing  men  call  "variety  meats". 

For  one  thing,  Mr > (merchant )  ,  I'm  not  sure  I  even  know  I'^at  they  all 
are.    Is  liver  i^  this  group? 

Right.     I'd  say  liver  was  the  most  popular  of  all  the  variety  meats, 

Tfell,  kidney  arid  heart  are  pl^etty  generally  known  too. 

P 

Yes.  Sweetbreads- and  brains  occupy  a  less  prominent  place.  And  trip 
and  tongue,  though  not  used  frequently  also  deserve  considsratioii* 

I've  tried  some  of  these  meats  at  restaurants,  but  the  only  one  I've 
'cooked  at  home  is  liver.    I  guess  I  just  don't  know  how  to  select  or 
cook  them. 


think  that  might  explain  why  variety  meats  are  in  less  demand.  Poop! 
CHi'.IF^^^^^     just  are  a  little  doubtful  about  them  and  don't  realize  what  food  tre-^ 
they  are  missing.    But  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  variety  meats 
receive  some  special  attention  in  our  big  packing  plant. 


HOMEM'JCER:'     How  do  you  mean? 
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HOMEI/I/iKER: 


HOyiEFi/iKER: 


l#:RCHi'iNT: 
HOMEMi.KER: 


J/ERCHANT: 
CHAIRl^L-^M  1 
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They're  the  very  first  parts  to  be  taken  from  the  carcass  at  the  pla: 
and  processed*    Each  variety  meat  is  regarded  as  a  special  and  placec 
at  once  on  enameled  trays  vrhere  they  are  thoroughly  cleaned  and  made 
ready  for  Government  inspection.    From  the  inspector,  these  meats  mo"V 
into  refrigeration  in  v;axed  cardboard  containers # 

Aren't  they  more  perishable  than  meat? 

They  could  spoil  more  readily  than  some  other  kinds  of  meat,  but  mod-' 
ern  refrigeration  has  changed  all  that.    And  all  the  consumer  has  to 
remember  is  to  keep  them  cold  until  ready  for  use. 

But  just  how  v7ould  I  determine  the  quality  of  variety  meats.  VTnen  I  ■ 
choose  a  roast  or  steaks  I  can  go  by  color  and  bone  structure  and  eve. 
the  fat. 

Color  is  a  very  good  guide,  "^'^hen  you're  buying  liver,  kidney  or  hear 
a  bright  color  is  generally  preferable.  The  color  is  somewhat  darkei 
in  older  animals. 

I  guess  you'll  also  have  to  give  me  a  color  chart  for  these  meats, 
Mx,  (merchant)  . 

Well,  calf  liver  has  a  purplish,  chocolate  tinge  and  is  smooth  in  ter 
ture.  Beef  liver  is  a  darker  chocolate  color.  Brains  when  fresh  arc 
pinkish  grey,    ^*nd  sweetbreads  are  creamy  white. 

Quite  a  variation.    Another  thing,., I've  been  wondering  about  the 
nutritional  value  of  these  products.    After  all  they're  a  bit  dif ferm- 
ent from  meat  I  usually  buy. 

'>ve  have  a  good  authority  on  food  value  right  here.    Hovj-  about  the 
answer  to  tha.t  question,  Hrs,  (chairman)  ?  ; 

Cn  a  pound  per  pound  basis,  Mrs,  (homemaker ),  the  variety  meats  com- 
pare very  favorable  with  other  meats.    They're  good  sources  of  pro- 
tein and  have  other  food  values  to  their  credit. 

Such  as  • , , ,? 

Well,  liver,  kidney  and  heart  aside  from  protein  arc  excellent  source 
of  iron  which  the  body  needs  to  keep  the  blood  in  good  condition. 

A  good  point  to  remember  after  vjg  give  a  donation  of  blood  at  the  Red 
Cross  center. 

Yes,  indeed.    Protein  and  iron  are  certainly  needed  after  such  dona- 
tions.   And  those  throe  variety  meats  also  give  us  niacin,  riboflavin 
and  thiamin*,, B  "Vitamins, which  we  need  for  healthy  nerves. 

Protein,  iron  and  3  vitamins  of  the  Vitamin  B  Complex, •  .that  is  a  lis 
of  food  values  for  those  meats. 

Liver  is  also  a  valuable  storehouse  of  Vitamin  A.  We  need  this  vita- 
min to  build  and  maintain  the  cells  of  the  body, 

I  see  now  why  liver  is  considered  such  an  important  meat. 
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Another  point  to  stress  is  that  variety  moats  often  add  food  value  at 
loss  cost  than  other  moats.. 

And  wG*rG  all  interested  in  getting  our  money*  s  ?rorth» 

You  certainly  do  vrith  variety  meats*  Right  now,  too,  they're  all  on 
the  zero  ration  point  list.  (Note;  Check  this  statement  in  case  any 
point  value  changes  are  made  before  this  script  is  used*) 

T?hich  means  that  there  are  more  of  them  available .and  not  in  as 
great  demand  as  other  moats* 

I  can  see  I've  boon  overlooking  a  way  to  stretch  my  supply  of  meat 
ration  points.     But  I  always  thought  those  variety  moats  were  diffi- 
cult to  prepare. 

They  really  aren't.    Just  get  out  2^our  recipe  book  and  you'll  find 
dozens  of  recipes  for  the  meats  wo  have  montioned.    Each  one  can 
be  prepared  in  an  appetizing  way.,  .even  m-ade  as  a  "company"  dinner. 

I  know  liver  is  easily  prepared.    I  usually  broil  or  pan  fry  it  in  a 
bit  of  cooking  fat. 

Those  are  the  two  popular  methods.  Just  remember  that  liver  m.ay  be 
easily  overdone,  o  .by  cocking  it  too  long  or  by  using  too  m.uch  heat. 

Another  thing. • .isn't  calves'  liver  the  most  tender? 

Not  necessarily.    Pork,  beef  and  lamb's  liver  can  be  just  as  tender 
and  delicious  if  they're  fixed  right.. oand  they're  cheaper. 

But  I've  found  they  have  a  m.ore  pronounced  flavor. 

That  stronger  flavor  can  be  disguised  if  the  liver  is  served  Vvlth 
onions  or  tomatoes  or  celery,  •  .vdth  some  other"  well-liked  flavor. 

And  liver  doesn't  always  have  to  be  broiled  or  fried.    It's  mighty 
good  as  hash  or  in  a  meat  loaf. 

It  looks,  llrs.  (hom.emrker)  ,  as  though  we  have  a  cook  in  our  midst. 

And  for  another  sugp;estion. .  .ground,  cooked  liver  may  be  mixed  with 
salad  dressing  or  chili  sauce  or  mth  chopped  vegetables  like  carrots 
or  cabbage.    This  way  it  makes  a  nutritious  filling  for  sandwiches 
for  the  school  child  or  industrial  worker. 

I'm  certainly  going  to  use  these  suggestions. 

But  don't  forget  that  liver  isn't  the  only  variety  moat.    Have  you 
ever  tasted  broiled  lamb  kidney? 

That  sounds  like  something  out  of  an  English  cookbook. 

And  with  intornational  liking  now  I'd  say.    Veal,  lamb  and  pork  kid- 
neys are  considered  delicacies  by  many  people.    Beef  kidney  has  a 
stronger  flavor  and  needs  to  be  seasoned  with  onions,  or  a  bit  of  . 
garlic  or  tomato.    And  it's  best  cooked  in  water ^^^r  ■ 


CH/'.IRMANi 


And  if  you  v/ant  anothor  trsiat  for  your  family,  try  sliced,  stuffed 
beef  heart. 


MERCH/J^TT: 


CliiVIRliLiH: 


rMOUlTCER: 


And  a  favorite  Ydth  the  men  folks  is  beef  tongue .especially  Yihon 
you  serve  it  v/ith  barbecue  so.uce. 

Or  for  a  more  elaborate  breakfast .serve  scrambled  eggs  and  calves* 
brains. 

I  do  appreciate  all  these  suggestions.    Looks  like  1*11  have  to  get 
out  my  recipe  book.    These  variety  meats  have  ?  lot  of  possibilities 
I*ve  been  over-looking.. 

They're  easy  to  prepare.  And  even  though  some  of  them  may  take 
longer  cooking  time,  you'll  be  serving  your  frjnily  a  nutritious 
food.. .and  protecting  your  food  budget  at  the  same  time* 

Thank  you  T.Irs,  (chairman)  ,  and  Mr s .  (home make r )    and  ^.5r.  (merchant) 
for  this  discussion  of  variety  meats.    Listen  in  again  next  week  to 
another  broadcast  of  FOOD  i-^L'jcE3  A  DIFFERENCE.    This  is  a  regular 

feature  of  Station  1^  cooperation  vath  your   

nutrition  committee. 


icrsic: 


THEME  TO  END. 
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MUSIC: 
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DOB: 


in  cooperation  witti  ^ 


HINTS  CN  FESDIITG  THS  SCHOOL  AGS  CHILD 


'bt^lng  you  nsw^.^J^OOD  VAKSS  A  131  iT3R:i3NCE 
THEMB  do  secon.^s)  ''^''^'^ 
Stfltl  nn                    iL  ■  I  ^  *  coo'0<='ra.-^.1.nn  with  yony  (?k©c??l^  coimty) 
nutrition  coiamittee.  ,r)r<5sents  ^OOD  iA.IC3S  A  DIF?3.^13iTCS. , 
wee^^ly  f feature  on  fo*'^  to  h^l-o  you  fe«(^  your  farnily  wisely 
and  well.    Today,  we^re  calling  all  parents  to  a  round* 
taole  discussion.   ,Our  sulDject  is  food  for  the  school-age 
child.    Taking  part  here  in  the  studio  are  Mrs,  (Smith), 
Mrs,  (Jones),  and  Mr,  (Doe),  mem'bers  of  the   


nutrition  CoTn-^ittee*    Mrs,  Smith,  do  you  think  it's  imtjortant 
to  get  youngsters  started  early  on  good  eating  habits? 
Yes,  I  do,     (announcer)  ,    The  child  who  forms  good  eating 
habits  early  is  off  to  a  good  start,,, has  something  that 
will  bear  dividends  all  through  life^ 

Sort  of  a  V.^«5»fold  dividend,  ^(announcer )^_,    3y  eating  the 
right  foods  the  child  lays  the  foundation  for  growth  and 
development,  and  at  the  same  time  learns  to  like  a  variety 
eo  he  doesnH  become  a  "finicky^'  eater. 

That's  what  one  of  the  great  nutrition  teachers,  Dr,  l^ary 
Swart E  E-ose  meant  when  she  said  that  one  year  of  right  eating 
in  the  life  of  a  child  is  more  i m.rjor tan t  than  ten  years  after 
he  reaches  forty. 


-  2  - 

AM0UHC3R:        That^s  quite  a  statement.     "One  year  of  right  eating  in  the 

life  of  a  child  is  more  important  than  ten  years  after  he 

DOS:  Bu"'  it-  ■•  ;.';{-^J.'-.a'Lc     iSven  :>.f  i-oo.  were  ahle  to  change  eating 

ha'bj.;. }^  u.::r-i-  •^or'-.y.  ^ou'l  ].ave  a  hard  time  doing  much 

aoca^;-  j>u.,^/:.a.;;?;  tod/  LtructuiDec 
SMITH:  So  ycu  see.  ^  the  results  of  good  food  habits  are 

well  worth  the  time,  patience  and  understanding  needed  t» 

establish  them^ 

AFJOUITCER:       Just  what  particular  foods  does  the  child  need  to  grow  and 

maintain  health? 

SMITH:  First,  he  needs  protein.    Milk,  eggs,  meat,  fish  and  poultry 

are  all  good  "orotein  foods.    Protein  is  hr^st  laiOTvn  as  a 

"body  building  material. 
J0H3S:  In  fact,     (announcer)  ,  the  hair,  nails,  skin  and  muscle 

tissue  are  almost  entirely  protein.    No  other  substance  can 

take  its  place  for  growth  and  repair. 
DOS:  Then  the  child  must  also  get  foods  that  provide  fuel  or 

calories  fcr  energy,    Hemember,     (announcer)      ,  children 

are  pretty  active.     This  fuel  value  they  need  is  obtained 

from  butter,  margarine,  bacon  and  other  fats*    Also  from 

sweets  and  starchy  foods, 
JOUSS:  And  then  there  is  the  need  for  vitamins  and  minerals. , .which 

are  essential  to  lifev  grov/th,  and  well-'being. 
AMOIOJCSR:        We  get  vitamins  and  minerals  from  a  lot  of  foods,  donH  we? 
SMITH:  Yes,. .chiefly  from  milk,  vegetables  and  fruits  and  from 

meat 9^  too. 


-  3  - 


DOEi  Then  we  need  x^rater.    You  know  our  "bodies  are  a"bout  60  to  70 

percent  water  "by  weight ♦     ^feter  regulates  a  great  many  of 

our  "body's  functions. 
AMOUNCER:      So  a  good  diet  for  a  child  is  adequate  in  proteins,  calories, 

vitamins,  minerals  and  ^r?,ter» 
DOE:  That^s  the  important  line-up.    And  these  nutrients  in  suitable 

amounts  contri'oute  to  normal  groi\rth  and  to  health,, 
AiIH0UHC3R:      B-t  you  don't  see  food  listed  as  nutrients,  or  proteins  or 

vitamins  on  your  grocers'  shelves.     So  how  can  we  help  mothers 

choose  the  right  kinds  of  food? 
J0NB5;  IThe  Basic  Seven  J'ood  Chart  is  just  alDout  the  easiest  g^jide. 

One  of  the  "beauties  of  this  chart  is  that  there  are  a  n'omber 

of  foods  listed  in  each  groupie •all  having  similar  food 

values.     This  permits  the  mother  a  selection  according  to  her 

pockefbook  and  local  market, 
AMOWCER:      But  the  right  amount  of  these  foods  for  a  child,  ..that  might 


JONES: 


AMOUHCSR: 


JONES: 


SMITH: 


"be  a  "bit  perplexing,. 

That's  why  nutritionists  have  worked  cut  a  daily  food  -olan 
that  is  easy  to  follow^ 

Can  you  give  a  few  of  the  essential  reoulrement s? 
Yes,     Start  with  m-ilk„ » .  one  quart  is  needed  daily  for  a 
school  age  child  to  furnish  the  calcium  necessary  for  teeth 
and  "bones.    Having  a  glass  of  milk  a,t  each  meal  and  a  cup 
.ill  soup  or  dessert  will  generally  take  care  of  this  amount. 
Then  there  should  "be  fruit,.,  two  or  more  servings  of  fruit 
a  day. 


ANITOUNCSR:      %at  are  your  recommendations  in  the  vegeta"ble  line,  Mr,  Doe? 


J.    ,/        ^  4  ■.     >1  \i  -  • 


DOE: 


Potatoes  and  two  other  vegetables  daily,,, one  of  these 


AirjOUilCSR: 


DOE: 


AIJHOUHCM: 


SMITH: 


AiilJOUlTCEH: 


SixilTH: 


vegeta'oles  should  "be  a.  yellow  or  green, 
^.Vhy  the  emphasis  on  ''yellow  or  green^  " 

Those  deep  green  and  yellow  vegeta'bles  provide  Vitamin  A 
\^hich  we  need  to  rraintain  the  health  of  cells  in  the  eye, 
nose,  throat  and  digestive  system* 

I  remember  too  that  Vitamin  A  helps  prevent  night  "blindness. 
But  what  about  the  amount  of  protein  food  needed? 
Milk  helr)s  there,    3ut  the  mother  should  also  -olan  to 
give  the  child  one  egg  a  day  and  a  serving  of  lean  meat, 
fish,  or  a  meat  alternate. 
V^hat  are  the  meat  alternates? 

Soybeans,  dry  beans  and  peas,  or  t)eanuts.  These  foods  contain 
plant  or  vegetable  protein. 


AMOUITCER:      And  what  about  bread  and  butter? 


JONES : 


aMOUHCEH  : 

■joms : 


AlvfHOUiTCSR: 
SKITH: 


Bread,  and  butter  or  fortified  margarine,  should  be  served 
at  two  or  three  meals,     '^he  breart  helps  on  energy,  and  on 
vitamins  and  minerals,  too,  if  it's  whole  grain  or  enricher'. 
Butter  and  fortified  margarine  give  us  energy  and  Vitamin  A* 
Cereals  would  also  be  another  energy  food? 
That's  right.    The  whole  grain  or  enriched  cereals  have 
the  3  Vitamins  and  some  important  minerals  too^ 
How  often  should  cereal  be  served? 

At  one  or  two  meals  daily,  usually  one  tim.e  is  breakfast. 
Of  course  desserts  can  also  be  m-ade  of  cereals. 


J0IJ3S ! 


Children  also  nned  vit^mla  B^^^thtS  sunshine  vl tan-in* 


^  I  f  i  k. 

-■  «  .»  «    -  i  ' 


ni  f  ■ 


 •    J  - 


SMITH:  Some  doctors  advise  either  a  teaspoon  of  codliver  oil  or  some 

other  concentrated  source  of  Vitamin  D  every  day  until  the 
child  is  lU  years  old. 

AInINOUITCER;      Let  me  sum  up  at  this  point?    a  quart  of  milk,  two  or  more 
fruits,  ti..\ro  vegeta"bles  "besides  lootatoes.  •  .1  egg,  a  serving 
of  meat  or  a  meat  alternate,  "bread  and  huttev  at  two  meals, 
cereal  at  two  m.eals,  daily,  and  fcr  many  children  cod  liver 
oil  also. 

SMITH;  But  'oe  sure  th^t  half  of  the  foods  eaten  daily  are  pro- 

tective f codSe . . milk_.  fruits^  vegets.'bl^-^-s  and  eggs,, 

DOB:  ■   Then  the  child  can  eat  additional  foods  as  needed  to  satisfy 

his  particular  needs  and  his  appetite, to  r>rovide  extra 
energy, 

AIJITOUHCER;      1/^hat  a"bout  desserts  and  candy? 


DOE: 


AimOUITCEH: 

SMITH; 

JOi^S: 


DOE; 


They're  hll  righ!.  in  moderation  of  course,  and  at  the  end 

of  meals.     -'hey  shouldn't  take  the  r)lace  of  foods  listed 

in  the  r^lan  you  seeo     Of  course,  tee.  coffee  and  other 

stim-alating  leverages  have  no  -olace  in  the  child's  diet. 

Then  "by  this  pattern,  good  sturdy  oodies  are  "built ^ 

That's  the  theory  of  the  Basic  Seven  iFood  Chart* 

You  see.  announcer,  v.re  m.ust  remem"ber  that  each  day  is  a 

growing  day  for  the  yo-umg  school  childi, 

And  whatever  food  r)rogram  is  important  today  is  eajaally 

important  fcr  'ouilding  the  health  of  tomorrow. 


-  6  - 

AKlT0U1TC3R:      Thank  you  all  for  these  facts.    Listen  in  again  next  week 
to  another  iDroadcast  of  TOOD  liAKSS  a  DITF^^IMCE.  This 

program  is  a  pu'olic  service  of  Station   in 

cooperation  with  yo^ju?  (local, county)  Nutrition  bcmmittee. 
Heard  on  tc^^y's  -Drogram  were  Mrs*  Smith,  Mrs,  Jones,  and 
Mr.  Doe  of  the  Nutrition  Commit  tee, 

I/IUSIC;  THEIvIE  TO  SilD 


-oCo- 


(An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  committees  in) 
(cooperation  with  the  State  and  National  Nutrition  ) 
(Program.  War  Food  Administration.  ) 
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^     YOUR  NUTRITION  COWMITTEE  prettnts 


Food  Makes  a  Difference 


ANN0UNC:2l: 

l^USIC: 

ANNOUNCE: 


CONSUMER: 


AMNOUNCER: 


CONSmi^: 


ANNOUNCE! 


THE  GROCER  AND  CONSIirER 
COOPERATE  ON  PRICE  CONTROL 


We  bring  you  now  FOOD  ?i^8Pff^J?^Cj.  * 

THSJ-IE  {10  seconds)  ^  ^ 


Station 


...in  cooperation  with  your  (local,  county) 


Nutrition  Committee. .  .presents  FOOD  IL^S  A  DIFFERETTCE*  . . 

a  weekly  feature  on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  v^isely 

and  well.    Today,  vte  bring  you  a  discussion  that  affects 

the  present  and  future  status  of  your  standard  of  living.,. 

price  control,    Mrs,  (name)      ,     (title)        ,  and  lUr,  (local  ^ocer 

each  have  a  story  to  tell.    First  of  all,  Ivirs.  ,  why 

are  we  limiting  our  discussion  of  price  control  to  food? 
We  need  to  watch  advances  in  prices  on  all  goods,  (announcer ) 
But  I  wonder  if  yoa  realize  that  many  families  nov^  spend  two 
fifths  of  tiheir  total  income  for  food.    Some  have  to  spend  more 
than  that  to  get  an  adequate  diet.    So  if  food  costs  rise^  it 
means  hardship  to  millions  of  families. 

Well,  I'd  certainly  hate  to  see  us  lose  any  gains  we've' made  on 
the  nutrition  front. 

Yes.,  .in  spite  of  v;ar  and  the  sharing  of  our  food  with  our 
billies.  •  .we're    now  eating  more  food  than  we  did  in  the  years 

1935-39. 

Especially,  we're  eating  more  of  the  foods  that  protect  health. 
Just  which  ones  do  you  mean  ? 


CONSUMER: 


More  milk  and  cream,  eggs,  vegetables,  citrus  fruits,  tomatoes... 


And,  believe  it  or  not... more  meat.    In  the  five  years  before 
the  v/ar  the  average  iimerican  was  eating  about  I26  pounds  of 
ireat  each  year.     The  average  person  will  get  about  I45  pounds 
this  year, 

V'Jhat's  more,        (announcer,  ,  protective  foods  are 

usually  the  most  expensive  items  in  our  food  budget;  so  you 
see  it*  s  important  that  they  stay  within  the  limits  of  the 
average  pocket  book. 

Well,  do  .3'ou  think  it*s  necessary  to  keep  prices  in  line 
even  after  victory? 

It  certainly  is... unless  you  want  history  to  repeat  itsslf. 
Kow  do  you  mean? 

Well,  after  the  .-irmi-stice  in  November  I918,  all  attem^pts  at 
price  control  in  this  country  were  dropped.    At  first,  prices 
went  down  a, little, 

I  know.  .  .Yjhile  industries  reconverted  to  a  peacetime  basis 
and  while  returning  soldiers  looked  for  jobs. 
Then  prices  began  shooting  upward.    B^v^  June  1920..,a 
matter  of  16  months  after  the  ^mistice. .  .f ood  rose  26 
percent,  clothing  45  percent,  rent  23  percent  and  house 
furnishing  43  percent. 

And  the  important  factor,     (announcer)  ,  is  that  these 

i'ises  took  place  after  peace  was  declared, 

I  see  that  you  two  are  leading  up  to  the  day  of  reckoning. 

Yes.    In  1920  prices  collapsed.    In  a  fev;  months  they  fell 

by  a  half  and  we  ivere  headed  for  a  depression, 

^hen  as  a  business  ma.n  you  very  well  know  what  advancing 

prices  mean? 


-3- 

GROC^:  I  rember  in  I52O  I  first  thought  those  higher  prices  meant 

prosperity.    But  they  were  only  part  of  a  mad  circle  which  in 

the  end  meant  oui-  downfa.ll. 
AMOUNC^:    You  mean... there  was  reall^^  no  gain... since  other  merchandise 

vjent  up  too  and  then  salaries, 
GROCSR:         .^nd  ivhen  the  crash  c?jne/  no  had  shelves  filled  v;ith  high-priced 

merchandise.  Often  we    couldn't  get  30  cents  on  the  dollar  for 

our  stock.    Surveys  shov;  that  in  I92I  and  1^22  about  40^000 

business  stores  f ailed. 
CONSM^:      i^nd  in  our  society,  (announcer)  ,  when  one  section  is 

hurt... all  of  us  are  ....that  means  all  industry  and  farmers. 

In  the  t¥vo  years,  i.ir,     (grocer) ,  just  mentioned.  .  ,1521  and  1922 

there  were  about  5  ^.nd  a  half  million  people  out  of  jobs, 
ANNOUNC^^:  ^'ell,  I  do  know  that  for  many  farmers  that  depression  lasted 

almost  20  years.    But  how  can  we  all  help  nov;  to  preventa  rise 

in  prices? 

GROC^:  I  know  \ma.t  I'm  going  to  do.     I'm  going  to  be  proud  of  the  fact 

that  my  ceiling  price  posters  are  displayed  where  customers 

can  easily  see  them. 
ATJNOMC-IR :    By  that  remark,. I  suppose  you  want  me  to  check  my  purchases 

for.  correct  price... so  that  I  v/on't  be  overcharged, 
GROCER:  If  every  consumer    made  sure  he  paid  only  ceiling  prices  he'd  be 

taking  tiie  first  step  to  hold  prices  in  line. 
ANNOUNCER:     ^nd  what  should  I  do  if  I  notice  a  violation  of  the  ceiling  price? 

* 

tr-,  .        GROCER:         Just  mention  the  overcharge  to  your  grocer,    vTe're  human,  you 

know,  and  perhaps  that  v/rong  figure  was  just  a  mistake  when 
the  price  was  marked  on  the  article, 
ANNOUNCER:    I  see.. well,  I  don*t  think  it  should  bo  so  hard  to  have  a  little 
confidence  in  the  man  I  trade  vdth  daily. 


-4- 

GROCER:         That's  it... just  question  the  grocer  frankly  on  any  price  which 

appears  out  of  line. 
CONSWIER:      ^nd  I  think  the  ^^rocer  who  has  his  price    ceilings  posted  in 

prominent  places,  and  v\rho  is  living  within  ceiling  regulations 

should  r-et  some  praise, 
ANNOUNCE:    I^'m  glad  ycu  said  that,  Ivlrs.   ,    Most  grocers  have 

lived  up  CO  regulations  and  should  get  appreciation  for  their 

wartime  services. 
GROCSR:  A  little  praise  does  help, 

ANNOUNCER:    But  what  should  I  do  if  I  see  a  mistake  in  the  price  that  is 
not  corrected? 

GROC^:         The  report  the  uncorrected  price  or  repeated    overcharges-  to 

the  local  price  and  rationing  board.    The  great  majority  of 

grocers  here  in  (town)    want  you  to  do  that» 
ANNOUNCER:     I  can  see  that  if  we*re  going  to  hold  the  line  on  price  control 

it's  going  to  take  coinmunity  action. 
CONSUi'/IER:      Yes,  it's  g^'ing  to  take  coaimunity  action  and  the  time  for  it 

is  now.  ..^and  after  the  v\/ar.    Vie  can*t  afford  to  lose  our  chance 

for  a  prosperous  post-war  period. 
ANNOUNCER:    But  food  prices  have  been  held  down  much  better  during  this 

war  th8.n  last. 

CONSUi''IER:      Yes.     But  that's  no  mere  accident.    Food  prices  have  been. 

much  better  controlled  than  in  the  last  war, 
ANNOUNCER:     Just  what  is  the  comparison? 

CONSW.ISR:      YJell,  food  prices  rose  almost  82  percent  dui^ing  the  first 

59  months  of  World  Viar  1,    They  :  rose  only  47  percent  during 
the  same  number  of  months  of  this  war.    In  fact  since  price 
controls  were  established  in  March  I942  food  prices  have 
risen  only  I5  percent. 


■i  V- 
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AUNOUNCSIi:    Then  is  there  any  immediate  danger  of  a  prios  rise? 
CONSUIvi^:      V.^hile  we're  still  holding  the  line... some  of  the  rise  in 
prices  has  been  since  March  this  year.,, about  tvio  and  a 
half  percent . 

CSlOCTilR:  You  see  we  have  a  pretty  good  record  so  far^  but  we  must  face 
the  fact  that  the  big  fight  against  rising  prices  may  be  just 
ahead. 

ANNOUIvfC^:    Because  of  what  happened  after  the  last  war? 
GECCER:         Yes... almost  /\.0  percent  of  the  l-..st  war's  inflation  took 

place  after  the  Armistice. 
ANNOUNCE:     I  believe  that  the  lessons  of  the  last  war  will  make  it  clear 
to  homemakers,  businessmen  and  farmers  that  inflation  is  to 
be  avoided. 

CONSUi'IER:      V'ell^  once  we  let  prices  start  upward. then  it's  goodbye  to 

our  savings  znd  the  post-war  world  we've  been  dreaming  of. 
ANNOUNCE:     I'm  certainly  willing  to  do  my  part. 

GROC^:  That's  why  as  a  grocer,  I'm  glad  to  be  in  the  front  line  of 

this  engagement. 

CONSUIIER:      nnd  we  consumers  are  right  b.side  you  there^  iir.  . 

l'7e  mean  to  win  this  honie  front  battle  just  a.s  surely  as  our 

sons  are  ding  their  pa,rt  in  v/ar  combat, 

ANWOUIJCER:     Thank  you,  iii-'s.   ,  and  Ix ,  for  this 

J  stimulating  message.    I'll  be  w-tching  those  price  posters 

in  the  stores  I  shop  in. ..and  I'll  be  checking  my  purchases 

against  them. 

Listen  in  again  next  week  to  ajiother  broadcast  of  FOOD  II^(ES 

A  DIFFIiE'^MCS.    Station  presents  this  program  in  cooperation 

with  your  (local, county)  Nutrition  Committee. 


.J':,f. 


MUSIC:  TWm  TO  ^.ND. 


(An  exclusiv3  service  t,o  local  nutrition  cormnittees  in  ) 
(cooperaLica  x\dth  the  State  and  National  Nutrition  Program,) 
(War  Food  /..driLinis tr a'cion .  ) 


/ 
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YOUR  NUTRLTJON  COMMITTEE  prtttntt 


Food  Makes  a  Differenee 


in  cooptrotion  with  ^ 


GU23T: 


GUEST: 


AKl^JOUl^CSR: 


GUD3T: 


GUZST: 


...T-U-R-^;-I-P-S,,. 


V;e  bring  you  nov;. .  .FOOD  !IAKSS  A  DIFFZR3IJGS. 


m'JZ.m  (10  seconds) 


Station 


...in  cooperation  v.lth  your  (local. 


county)  Nutrition  CoriTdttee..  .presents..  .FOOD  li'JGS  A 
DIFFSRidvCE,    a  weekly  feature  on  food  to  help  you  feed 
your  faniily  v;isely  and  v;ell.    Today  v;e  have  -vith  us 


lirs. 


,  Ghairnan  of  the 


Nutrition 


Coinnittee,    VJhat  are  v;o  going  to  discuss  today, 
Llrs.   ? 

V.'ell,    (Announcer)   ,  turnips  are  the  subject  for  today's 
docket. 

Are  turnips  all  ivo're  going  zo  talk  about?  v;hat  else 
can  ue  say  besides  some  folks  like  »en..,so  they  boil 
» em  and  eat  « em? 

Don't  tell  ne  that's  all  you  have  to  contribute  to  a  learned 

discussion  on  turnips? 

(DOUBTFULLY)     Gould  you  use  a  poem? 

(in:3IT..TINGLY)  v/ell  

Poem  I.:r.  Firjiey  had  a  turnip, 

;-jid  it  grew  behind  the  barn.  ' 
And  it  grew  and  .grew  and  grevj, 
And  the  turnip  did  no  harm. 

If  you  tell  me  that's  original. ..our  friendship  is 
terminated  forever. 


-^2  — 


AMNOUInICSR: 


GU3ST: 


Oh  no.,,I  vjas  digging  around  in  the  library  one  day 
tr^y^ing  to  find  a  good  question  for  one  of  the  popular 
quiz  prograns,  and  lol    There  vjas  this  poen. 
Lo-'.v  is  right »    But      (announcer)  ,  did  you  knov;  that 
turnips  grow  vdld  in  .many  parts  of  the  world?  What's 
nore,  they  have  been  one  of  our  cultivated  vegetables 
since  the  days  of  the  early  G-reeks. 
Say,  that's  nev/s  to  r;ie. 


GU23T: 


And  here's  another  interesting  fact  about  turnips, they 


are  classed  as  a  lu^airy  in  Russia  and  Lapland. . .and  are 

* 

sometiiTies  eaten  raw  as  a  relish. 


Relish  tray.    v;ell  they  have  nothing  on  us.    Raw  turnips 


are  always  present  at  our  house  in  our  tray  of  raw 
vegetable  sticks. .  .ri.'^ht  besides  the  carrots,  cucumbers, 
and  those  beautiful  radish  roses,    Vvhat  else  do  you  know 
about  turnips  that  vjould  interest  me? 


CrUZST: 


Viiell,  you  probably  know  that  turnips  grow  in  various  shapes 


and  sizes ^  and  that  they  may  be  either  white  or  yellow 
in  color,  depending  on  the  variety. 


annou:jcer: 


The  rutabaga  is  often  called  a  Swedish  turnip,  isn't  it? 


aUEST: 


Yes... it  has  a  stronger  flavor  than  most  other  varieties. 


It  also  may  be  either  white  or  yellow, 
i^NITOUNCSR:         And  now,  let's  bring  the  turnip  up  to  date.    How  does  this 

vegetable  fit  into  the  nutrition  picture  today? 


aUEST:  . 
AIJITOU::CER: 


CJL'EST: 


 ^  

Well,  the  Basic  Seven  Food       rt  lists  then  in  Group 
Three  along  with  nany  other  vegetables  that    play  a 
part  in  good  nutrition. 

Those  Group  Three  vegetables  include  a  v;ide  range  of 
vitanins  and  minerals,  don't  they? 

Yes,  they  don't  have  any  one  vitamin  or  mineral  in  out- 
standing amount.    But  as  a  group,  they  contribute  their 
share  to  the  total  daily  requirements. 
Sort  of  a  football  team  v.lth  no  star  player. 
That's  right... just  a  ^ood  team. 

UqII,  nov;  I'm  getting  interested.    Maybe  the  reason  I 
haven't  given  turnips  their  due  credit  in  the  past  is 
because  they  didn't  seem  to  have  much  taste  appeal. 
That's  probably  the  reason.    Lots  of  people  have  formed  a 
disli>e  for  turnips  because  they  were  improperly  cooked. 
Or  because  they  didn't  get  acquainted  V'ith  those  good  ravj 
turnips  on  a  relish  tray. 

Is  that  rif'^ht?    '.■."ell,  how  about  some  pointers  on  cooking 
them  then. 

Fine.    But  rem.ember,  anything  we  say  about  cooking  turnips 
r.-oplies  in  general  to  all  root  vegetables. 
You  mean,  I  suppose,  turnips  rutabagas,  and  parsnips? 
And  beets,  carrots,  and  onions. 

How  about  peeling? 

You  certainly  do  have  a  logical  mind.    Root  vegetables 
should  be  boiled  vjhole  in  their  skins  unless  too  strong 


I 


GIS5T:  in  flavor  or  too  tough.    If    peel  you  must,  make  the 

(continued) 

peelings  thin,  or  scrape  no  more  than  skin  deep 


I  heard  that  covering  yo-jr  kettle  helps  to  conserve 


vitanins,  true  or  false? 


GUEST: 


True,    A  cover  also  speeds  cooking  tine  v;hich  means 


you  save  fuel.  Slicing  or  dicing  the  vegetables  cuts  cooking 
time  even  ;--or3,  . 


I»d  think  that  vjould  let  more  of  the  vitamins  and 


minerals  dissolve  out? 


GUEST: 


You're  right,  but  if  you  use  the  cooking  liquid,  you  get 


those  dissolved  nutrients,  i-oid  to  bring  out  their  best, 
cook  root  vegetables  only  until  tender,    Don* t  overcook. 


:  :::ncer: 


I  oee.    Cook  the  shortest  possible  tim.e  and  in  the 


least  possible  water. 


GUEST; 


Yes,  an  extra  v.ord  about  that  vegetable  liquid.    If  there 


is  too  much  to  serve  vdth  the  vegetables,  it  should  be 
used  in  soup,  sauce,  grav^,",  or  vegetable  cocktail. 


.'^il.^NOUl'TCSR: 


I  gather  that  it  shouldn't  be  thro\m  away. 


GUEST: 


If  it  is  ,  those  precious  vitamins  and  minerals  vjill 


go  right  along  vjith  it. 


AKNOUl^^CER: 


,  we  v;ere  about  to  discuss  serving  the 


vegetables. 


GUEST: 


Oh  yes.    The  easiest  way  to  season  a  plain-cooked  hot 


vegetable  is  to  add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste  and  a 
little  meat  drippings  or  r.elted  fat,  just  before  they  are 


ready  to  be  served. 


GUEST: 


I  like  a  little  rdlk  added  to  carrot; 


-V.at's  a'  good  idea  for  turnips  and  onions  too.    And  to 


Ai:::r.::cER: 


aUEST: 


give  mord  "lift''  to  any  of  these  root  vegetables,  drop 
in  a  little  chopped  onion,  green  onion  tops,  green  pepper 


parsley,    or  chives. 


Sounds  j':ood, 


It  iSo    ^'ind  here's  another  suggestion 
or  a  squeeze  or  two  of  lenon  juice,  adds  a  pleasantly 


tart  touch  to  seasoning  for  turnips 
Any  other  ideas  for  variety? 

Hov;  about  being  a  little  "saucy"  novj  and  then?    The  old 
stc^ndby  -.vhite  sauce  blonds  vj^ll  v;ioh  plain-cooked  root 
V  j-;otabl  -rs  c 


AMCUNCSR: 


Say  I  have  a  ujlicious  idea  to  contribute  to  this  discussion, 


GUEST: 


FiiiOo.^go  right  ahead. 


ANNOUNCER: 


v.'ell,  place  root  vegetables  around  a  pot  roast  xvhen  the 


meat  is  nearly  done,    .-jiy  combination  vJill  do.  Suit 
yourself .  ..onions ,  potatoes,  turnips,  carroj;s,  whole  or 
in  halves.    Cook  under  a  lid  until  the  vegetables  are 
aLniost  tender,  thjn  baste  with  the  meat  broth,  and  let 
them  bro-.wTi  lightly. 


GUEST: 


KTHniumm.    I  can  just  see  it  novv.    The  roast  in  the  center 


of  a  hot  platter,  surrounded  by  those  vegetables. 


ANITOUNCSR: 


You  get  Lhe  idea  exactly.    But,  what  else  have  you  to 


tell  us  about  turnips,  Mrs. 


I 


GUEST: 


y/ell,  (Announcor)       ,  no  discussion  of  this  vegetable 


vjould  be  conplete  without  talking  about  all  the  vitamins 
and  r.iinerals  tumip  greens  contain. 


Are  they  still  plentiful  at  this  tine  of  year? 


y  ?.t  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    But  any  honemaker  that 


lives  in  a  region  -.:here  the  season  is  still  on  for 
turnip  greens,  v;ill  have  an  extra  ^txrce  of  Vitamin 
to  dish  up  to  her  family. 


Vitamin  A...v?hat»s  its  special  job  in  the  body? 


GU_:ST: 


Oh  this  is  a  vitamin  that  is  exceptionally  busy.  Vitamin 


builds  up  general  resistance,  improves  digestion, 
k^eps  the  ski:,  in  better  cor.dition  ajad  prevents  night 
blindness. 


Sounds  lik-.      full  time  job.    And  arenH  turnip  greens 


a  rich  sourcu  of  iron,  too' 


GUEST: 


Yes,  all  leafy  ^vrcen  vegetables  are  rich  in  iron  and 


Vitamin 


;^ajNCER: 


Then  if  tumip  greens  are  out  of  season  get  somo 


Tinach.  Right? 


GUEST: 


Yes,  remember  any  greon  leafy  vegetable  that  is  now 


plentiful  in  local  markets  will  have  the  same  good  food 
values  that  the    turnip  greens  have. 


^^-KCUNGER: 


Ifow,  Ivirs 


,  how  about  a  tip  on  storing  turnips? 


GUEST: 


yes.    The  homemaker   .111  want  to  store  her  vegetables 


so  that  they  will  keep  -  crisp  and  plump.    Root  vegetables 


like  a  cool  moist  place  best.    One  exception,  though, 


GU3ST: 
(continuGd) 


is  v;inter  onions.    They  like  it  cool  and  dry 


Thank  you 


Listen  in  a^ain  next  week  to 


another  broadcast  of  FOOD  M4KSS  A  DIFFERSNCS.  •  .presented 


by  Station 


in  cooperation  with  your  (local, 


county)  Nutrition  Coimittee,    Our  guest  today  ^.vas 


,  of  the 


Nutrition  Coirimittee. 


:.'3IC: 


TKEIE  TO  END. 


(  .-.n  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  comittees  in  coopera-) 
(  tion  vjith  the  State  and  National  Nutrition  PrOoram,  V/ar  Food  ) 
(    ^dni  n  i  s  t  r  a  t  i  on  o   j 
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YOUR  NUTRITION  COIilMlTTEE  pr«Mnts 


*  Food  Makes  a  Difference 


in  eoop«rotion  with 


aMOUIICJR:    V;e  bring  you  now... FOOD  I^K-.S  a  hi7F£.?iZ:Ci, . 


LIUSIC: 


hin'iOmXJR: 


THiill.'iE  (10  seconds) 

Station   in  cooperation  v;ith  your  (local,  county) 

nutrition  coirar.ittee  presents ..  .FOOD  LliKliiS  A  DIi-ri:,RENCE 
v/eekly  feature  on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  v.i.sely  and 

well.    V/hat's  in  our  market  basket  for  today,  x;irs.  ? 

Because  yo'a're  a  nember  of  the  nutrition  coFjnittee  we  look  to  you 
for  the  latest  news  on  food. 


MEivIEijlR:         Well,     (anr ?uncer ),  I  have  both  old  and  new  information  on 
cabbage!  ' 

ALTOUIICiiJ::    Soi.ehow  "cabbage"  doesn't  sound  very  exciting. 

IvEl^lBER:  Thpt's  hardly  the  attitude  to  take  for  one  of  the  "first  fairdlies" 

in  the  vegetable  kingdom.     I  mean  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  food. 

ANlJOUNCERt     I  guess  I  never  thought  much  about  the  ancestry  of  cabbages. 

IfflLlBIilR:         V/hy  cabbages  v/ere  knov.-n  as  a  food  even  before  the  ancient 
civilizations  of  Crreece  and  Rone. 

AIU'OUIXZR:    Never  heard  tell  of  it. 

?iSi!Bl:]Rs  In  fact  the  Roman  Eiaperor,  Diocletian,  vrho  lived  about  300  A.D. 

thought  verv  hifrhly  of  them.    ViTien  hc^  retired  from  public  life 
he  raised  cabbages  as  a  hobby.    V/hile  he  was  busy  at  gardening, 
his  empire  entered  into  a  period  of  trouble  and  one  of  his  former 
colleaguos  v.Tote  and  urged  him  to  resume  the  thi*one. 

AHlIOUlJCSRj    And  how  did  cabbages  entor  this  regal  picture? 


ME!£B2Rj  I*m  coning  to  that . .  .Dioclotian  made  this  reply... "You  would 

never  make  such  a  proposal .that  I  resume  the  throne.. .if  you 

could  see  the  fine  cabbages  v/hich  I  have  raised  here  with  my 
cvm  hand  in  ir/  garden." 

AlC'IOUIICiiR:    All  of.v/hich  is  pretty  surprising. 


Just  v/hat  do  you  !?.ean  by  that  renark? 


ivir.'Ol^ilC-J! J    The  fact  that  cabbages  had  an  "enpire  period"  I', 


They  travelled  with  the  early  explorers  too. 


ANNOUl'iCERs     Seens  like  they  certainly  got  aroimd. 


Ain'OUNCER: 


I  EMBER: 


Al^ITOUNCER: 


Yes,  it's  thought  that  the  first  crVVc^^ge  socds  v^ere  brought  to 
cur  shores  by  the  French  explorer,  Cartier. 

And  have  been  grov/inr  here  ever  since. 

There's  a  rumor  to  the  effect  that  the  Hollanders  were  v/illing 
to  pay  $24  for  I-fenhattan  Island  because  they  found  cabbage 
patches  grovTing  there. 

Nov;  don't  toll  nc  sone  Indian  auctioneer  had  to  say  in  sign 
language. . .liinhat tan  Island. . .going. . .going. • .gone  for  $24.. • 

v.lth  the  cabbage  patches  included? 


IvEJ-lBER: 


It's  an  interesting  thought, 


AITi'OUi'CER:    Seriously. .  .all  this  does  show  some .  instinct  on  the  part  of  our 


forefathers  for  this  vegetable. 


ISI.IEER:  A  nighty  strong  instinct  for  nutritious  food.    After  all,  the 

cabbage  really  is  a  "first  family"  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  for 
food  value. 

AJUv'OUNCER ;     I'm  one  up  on  you  th ore. .. from  ether  discussions  ve've  had  on 

these  FOOD  .LJvES  a  DIFFEREjCE  programs,  I  know  cabbage  is  listed 
on  the  Basic  Seven  Food  Chart. 


WE?SSR: 


Do  you  remember  v:hy? 


Ai:rX)UlJCER; 


.ieflv  because,  of  its  Vitariin  C  content* 


LiMBrlRj         That's  right.     Cabbage  is  in  Sroup  TS-ro  on  the  Basic  Seven  Chart 
■  along  v;ith  citrus  fruits  and  tomatoes. 


AN170Ui:C£Ri    Then  if  I  don»t  get  citruB  fruit  or  tomato  juice  at  breakfast, 
I  could  eat  cabbage  r^t  lunch  or  dinner  to  help  get  sciTie  of  my 
YitaLiin  C.  . 


You  don't  need  to  eat  cabbage  every  day. . .nor  get  all  your 
daily  requirements  for  Vitamin  C  from  it.     But  v^en  you  get  as 
much  as  a  cup  of  raw  cabbage.., in  slav/  or  as  a  shredded  salad. 
you  got  nearly  a  third  of  the  day's  allovrance  of  Vitamin  C, 


Ain^OUlICER :     I  see. ..then  got  the  rest  of  the  requirements  from  other* 
vegetables.  .        .  1 


I.iE2.iEER:  Or  fruits.     But  remember  oranges,  lemons,  grapefruit,  .tomatoes 

and  cabbage  are  the  outstanding  sources  of  Vitamin  C. 

Ajn-OUNCiiR:    I  think  I  could  do  v.'ith  a  little  reviev:  of  v/hat  Vitamin  C  does. 

LElv3:iR:         V/cll,  .Vitamin  C  is  needed  to  hold  the  cells  of  the  tody 
together  and  it  also  helps  ther.i  to  function  normally. 


KUl-QiUUCmi    ioid  if  v^e  don't  get  enough? 

i'tSJ-iBERt         When  too  little  Vitamin  C  is  obtrinod,  the  blood  vessels  become 

weak  and  will  rupture  under  slight  pressure. . .so  we  have  frequent 
nose  bleeds  or  soft  gums. 

AFiTQUNCER:    And. Vitamin  C  can  help  prevent  this.    .  . 


MEMBiilR:  That  Vitamin  C  acts  as  a  cement  or  mortar  to  hold  the  cells 

together. 


AlINOUIICER;     I  can  see  then  v/hy  every  member  of  the  family  needs  Vitamin  C. 

I'EJ.ffiER:  And  daily,  too,  because  our  body  does  not  have  the  ability  to 

store  any  amount. 


AinTOUIICER:    Well,  Vitamin  C  content  is  p.  strong  selling  point  for  cabbage, 
but  does  this  vegetable  have  any  other  vitamins  to  its  credit? 

I5EI1BER:         The  outerrgreen  leaves  of  cabba  ge  contain  Vitaman  A.. .the 
bleached  irj:ier  leaves ..  .ver^'  little. 


Here  again  only  the  green  outer  leaves  co\int.    They  provide  some 
calcium.    All  green  leafy  vegetables  provide  calcium  v:hich  we 
need  for  strong  bones  and  teeth.     In  fact.. .the  green;  vegetables 
are  the  number  two  source  of  calcium. 


M  4 


ANTOUIICijaf 


Jiilk  and  dairy  products  being  the  first  source. 


aKIv'OUIICERs 


ANN0U:'C:i2l: 


Correct  again. 

You  knovr  as  we've  been  talking. .  .I've  decided  one  thing  I 
have  against  cabbage  is  it's  strong  cooking  odor. 

Even  the  cabbage* s  best  friends  can't  deny  that  this  vegetable 
has  a  strong  cooking  odor.     So  the  trick  is  to  keep  tHe 
cooking  time  short. 

And  not  insist  on  the  hours  that  grandmother  did? 

The  modern  v^ay  is  better.    If  cabbage  is  shredded  or  cut  in 
small  pieces,  the  cooking  time  need  not  be  ever  6  to  10  minutes 


--"lOUIICER :     Just  long  enough  to  make  the  vegetable  tender,  I'd  say. 

liEiiBER:         Yes,  the  cook  also  keeps  the  fresh  green  color  and,  of  course, 
the  flavor  is  better. 


ALTOUIICZiR :     Two  recommendations  for  the  quicker  method. 


Al^NOUlICER: 


.SMBERi 


Of  course.  Vitamin  C  is  very  pe rishable . . . is  lost  in  water  or  ! 
even  by  action  cf  the  air. ..so  the  vegetables  should  not  be  fixed! 

until  you  are  ready  to  serve  or  to  cook  them.  i 

I 

Do  you  mean  that  cabbage  should  bo  shredded  or  chopped  for  slaw  ; 
just  before  serving.  [ 

j 

Yes... to  avoid  Vitamin  C  loss* 


ANTIOmCER:    Hov/  about  giving  the  5-minute  recipe  for  cooking  cabbage. 

MElviBER}  Just  heat  about  2  cups  of  milk,  then  add  a  quart  and  a  half  of 

shredded  cabbage.     Cook  about  2  minutes.     Then  add  another  cup 
of  milk.    Thicken  vi.th  3  tablespoons  of  flour  and  enrichen  with 
a  like  amount  cf  fat.    Add  salt  and  pepner  to  your  to.ste  and  cook 
the  cabbage  quickly  for  3  or  4  minutes .. .stirring  all  the  time. 
Then  the  dish  is  ready  for  serving. 

AMOUITCER:    Let's  see  if  I  have  that.,  .heat  milk,  add  shredded  cabbage,  cook 

2  minutes. . .add  more  milk... a  bit  of  flour  and  fat  and  cook 

3  to  4  minutes  more. 


For  variation. .  .add  grated  cheese  cr  cooked  ar^ples 


-  5  « 

Can  I  use  vater  instead  of  nilk  in  -preparing  cabbage  the  quick  way 


T^ator  is  all  right.     Just  have  the  v;ater  boiling  to"  start  with... 
keep  the  amount  as  little  as  pos sible . .  .then  bring  the  -water 
back  to  boiling  quickly  after  c.dding  the  vegetable.    Cook  only 
until  tender.     Then  season.  *  " 


ANT^OUFCER:     I'm  willing  to  give  the  Liethod.a  try. 


!E?IEZR:          For  another  bit  of  advice  on  saving  Vitair.in  C.ueo  a  plastic 
knife  when  you  are  shredding  the  cabbage. 

Ai::WTCiR:    ViThat's  the  basis  of  that  rc.^rk? 


Tests  at  the  Nationr.l  Naval  i'.edical  center  shov;  there  was  little 
less  of  Vitamin  C  v/hen  fresh  cabbage  v--as  cut  with  a  plastic 
knife.     In  contrast  cabbage  cut  '."ith  a  steel  knife  lost'  over  a 
third  of  its  Vitamin  C. 


Another  tip  to  keep  in  mird.     Thank  you  ilrs.  for  your 

discussion  today.    Listen  in  again  next  vcck  to  ancthur 
brocdcast  of  FOOL  il-IvLS  A  DIFr^RiilXE. 


oOo 

(im  exclusive  r^rvico  to  local  rutriticn  cor-ir.it tcos  in  cc  opera t ion  v:ith  the 
State  and  -aticnal  Nutrition  ■^'rc;:;rar.,  '.7ar  Food  i-dniinis tration. ) 
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YOUR  NUTRLTJON  COMMITTEE  prMmtt 


Food  Makes  a  Difference 


HUSIC: 


iiM0mTC3il: 


iJTNOUNCSH: 


iiUMOUNCSH: 


MSI-IB2R: 


in  cooperation  with  ^ 


THS  FACTS  ABOUT  3BZh3  ELTHICH^IEITT 
ANNOUNCSR:      We  luring  you  now,.. FOOD  ILtJCSS  a  DIFFSHBITCB. 


4>      ^  W 


TESl-3    (10  seconds) 


ANlIOUlTCBil:      Station    in  cooperation  with  your  (local,  county)  nutrition 

committee  presents, .  .FOOD  ii^KSS  a  DIFFE3EI^CB.  .  .a  weekly  feature  on 

food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  wisely  and  well.  Mrs.  

of  that  committee  is  here  today,  and  I»m  going  to  have  her  tell  ahout 

enriched  flour  and  hread.    But  first,  Mrs.   ,  how  old  is 

the  process  of  making  "bread?  ^ 

MSMBEH:  It*s  over  five  thousand  years  old  we  know,  (announcer).     The  first 

hread  was  prohahly  made  in  Sgypt  because  wheat  and  rye  were  developed 
along  the  Nile. 

yiiMOUNCSH:      What... no  corn  bread? 

MaiBSR:  Fo...corn  "bread  is  a  discovery  of  the  American  Indian.    Corn  was 

unknown  in  Burope  before  the  famous  voyage  of  Columbus. 

iaTOlTJCSR:      '.veil,  I'm  curious  to  know  how  my  primitive  ancestor  baked  his  bread. 


0)  ^iNNOUNCER: 


He  mixed  his  dough  with  water  and  made  it  into  a  sort  of  pancake. 
Then  he  heated  a  flat  stone  in  the  fire  and  baked  the  cake  of  dough 
on  that.     In  Egypt,  he  spread  his  dough  over  a  stone  and  let  the  sun 
do  the  baking. 

Certainly  not  the  familiar  loaf  we're  used  to. 

That  early  bread  was  flat.     Our  form  of  raised  or  leavened  bread 
came  about  a  thoussind  years  later. 

Also,  I'd  imagine  this  early  bread  was  made  from  dark  flour. 

Yes... dark,  whole  grain  flour.    The  process  of  milling  was  not  ad^ 
vanced.      The  grains  of  wheat  were  broken  between  two  stones  to  make 
the  flour.    White  flour  was  invented  in  Sgypt,  and  we  know  that  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  years  ago,  white  bread  was  widely  used, 
though  chiefly  by  the  rich. 

This  was  the  case  in  Rome  too,  wasn't  it?    Only  the  rich  were  able 
to  get  white  flour  for  bread? 


Yes. ..and,  of  course,  the  poor  people  wanted  it. 


ANNOUNCER:    But  white  flour  hasn't  heen  in  continuous  use  all  the  time,  has  it? 

MKffiEH:         No.    After  the  destruction  of  Borne,  the  art  of  making  white  flour 

seems  to  have  "been  lost.    In  the  later  Middle  Ages^  white  flour  "began 
to  appear  again.    There  were  even  separate  guilds  of  white  and  "brown 
"bakers.  And  the  two  groups  didn't  want  to  associate  with  each  other, 

AN!I0U:tC3R:     I  take  it  t>Ht  the  white  hakers  felt  superior  to  the  "brown. 


ANNOUITCSR: 


That's  right.  Again  the  poor  people  wanted  white  "bread.  And  with  the 
growth  of  manufacturing  and  the  coming  of  greater  prosperity  to  Europe 
...why  white  bread  "became  more  and  more  into  popular  use. 

Looks  like  even  our  ancestors  made  an  effort  to  keep  up  with  the 
Joneses, 


MEI^ER: 


But  it  did  create  a  pro"blem. 


AiTHOUNCER:     It  us^oally  does. 

MEI<{BER:         Veil,  in  this  case  as  more  and  more  milling  machinery  was  developed 

through  the  yearso..and  the  flour  became  whiter. . .mo re  food  value  was 
lost.    Bread,  rolls  and  other  baked  goods  made  from  white  flour  grad- 

W  ually  came  to  have  less  and  less  of  the  minerals  and  vitamins  that  we 

value  so  highjy  in  whole  wheat  products, 

ANIJOUNCER:    But  t'nis  is  changed  now,  isn't  it... under  our  wartime  bread  enrichjnent 
order? 

MEI^ER:  Yes,   since  October  1943,  millors  and  bakers  have  returned  to  bread... 

several  of  the  essential  nutrients  removed  in  the  milling  process, 

ANl^OUNCSR:     Such  as.  .  . . 


m-IBER: 


ANNOUITCBR: 


miBER: 


The  B  "Vitamins  and  iron,    Snriched  flour  and  bread  now  have  specified 
amounts  of  iron,  and  of  thiamin,.,or  "Vitamin  B2_o..and  also  niacin  and 
riboflavin,  two  other  members  of  the  "'/itamin  B  family.     Flour  and 
bread  may  also  contain  calci'om  and  Vitamin  D  but  these  food  values 
are  not  required  by  the  order. 

Looks  like  white  bread  is  now  contributing  its  full  share  to  the  diet. 
But  Just  what  do  the  B  vitamins  do  for  a  person,  Mrs.   T 

Well,  thiamin  has  been  nicknamed  the  morale  vitamin.     It  helps  steady 
nerves.     Helps  you  to  keep  cheerful.    People  who  get  too  little  thiamin 
in  food  often  have  poor  appetites  and  a  tired  feeling. 


OUNCER:    And  how  about  niacin? 


JQIMBEa:         Niacin  is  the  watchman  that  does  most  to  ward  off  pellagra. .  .that' s 
one  of  the  deficiency  disease^  you  know.    Its  syioptoms  are  poor 
dlgestioiu»^.skin  trouble  and  a  weak  and  tired  feeling. 

.AUNOOTCSa;    And  I  know  that  iron  is  necessary  for  good  red  "blood.    And  just  what 
does  riboflavin  do,  Mrs.   ? 

MEMBER:         Riboflavin  is  important  for  growth,  healthy  skin  and  general  well 

beingo  It's  necessary  for  the  normal  functioning  of  every  cell  in  the 
body, 

AKROtmCSR:    Vhat  did  the  milling  and  baking  industries  think  of  these  new  stan- 
dards?   Did  they  favor  them? 

MilMBSR:         The  flour  millers  and  the  bakers  are  guided  by  their  own  food  and 
nutrition  experts.  These  men  and  women  appreciate  the  importance 
of  making  better  nutrition  available  to  everyone  at  low  cost... and 
in  an  unrationed  food. 

ANNOUNCBR:    And  have  they  done  any  research  on  this  themselves? 


14EMBER: 


AKROtmCSR: 


ld^!B3R: 


'.•■:ei/beh: 


^ANNOUNCilR: 


Yes,  (announcer) ,  the  millers  and  bakers,  you  know,  have  well  equipped 
laboratories  and  kitchens.     Some  of  the  country's  leading  food  chemists 
are  in  charge  of  these^     They  have  conducted  a  tremendous  amount  of 
research  and  development. 

Looks  as  though  this  cooperation  of  the  2-overnment  and  the  milling  and 
baking  industries  is  a  most  significant  advance  in  public  health. 

And  this  enrichment  program  came  at  a  critical  time.    V/e  were  at  war 
and  needed  a  strong  people. 


AIINOUNCER:    But  just  why  were  flour  and  bread  selected  for  enrichment? 

MEMBER:         Well,  in  the  first  place,  bread  is  consumed  in  substantial  amounts  "ky 
practically  everyone.     It  is  relatively  inexpensive,  so  is  a  valuable 
food  item  for  the  low  income  groups  whose  diets  are  most  in  need  of 
improvement, 

ANNOUNCER:    I  see. 

MEMBER:         Then  too. thiamin,  riboflavin,  niacin  and  iron  are  natural  to  v/heat, 
wheat  flour  and  bread.     So  enrichment  can  be  accomplished  easily  and 
efficiently  by  miller  or  baker, 

ANNDUNCBR;    And  certainly  the  addition  of  these  Vitamins  hasn't  altered  the 
appearance  or  taste  of  the  white  flour  and  bread  we  have  so  long 
preferred. 


1-CEMBER: 


Not  a  bit. 


^  ANNOUNCER:    And  does  the  use  of  enriched  flour  at  home  make  any  difference  in 

recipes? 
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,KEMBBR: 


No.  But  if  the  homemaker  wants  to  be  sure  she's  getting  enriched 
flour,  she'll  have  to  read  the  lahel  on  the  flour  hag. 


AUNOUNCSR:    You  mean  all  flour  isn't  enriched? 

MEMBER:         N0o..the  enrichment  order  at  present  affects  only  "bakers  who  make 
white  hread  and  rolls.    Family  flour  enrichment  is  on  a  strictly 
voluntary  hasis. 

Al^NOTJNCSR:    With  ahout  how  much  of  our  family  flour  enriched? 


MEMBSR: 


Only  ahout  75  percent. 


ANKOUKCER:    Well,  since  we're  getting  so  many  good  food  values  in  the  haker's 

white  hread  and  rolls,  it  looks  like  we  should  ask  for  enriched  flour 
for  home  haking.     So  we'd  have  the  advantage  of  these  important 
vitamins  and  minerals  in  the  haking  at  home. 

MEMBER:         Another  thing,  ..the  enrichment  order  was  made  conrpulsory  hy  the  War 
Food  Administration  under  emergency  wartime pwers.    It  will  lapse 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.     Six  states  have  already  adopted  legis- 
lation providing  for  the  continued  enrichnent  of  white  flour  after 
the  war.  And  many  other  states  are  now  considering  compulsory  enrichr- 
ment  legislation  in  order  that  the  benefits  of  enrichment  may  he  ex- 
tended and  made  permanent. 

ANNOUNCER:     Thank  you,  Mrs.   ,  for  this  discussion  of  the  hread  and 

flour  enrichment  program.    Listen  in  again  next  week  to  another 

broadcast  of  FOOD  MAKES  A  DIF?EIGNC3. . .a  public  service  of  Station   

in  cooperation  with  your  (local,  country)  nutrition  committee.  Ouest 
today  was  Mrs,      ( title)  . 

l^USIC:  TimE  TO  END. 


-oOo- 


(An  exclusive  sar'/ice  to  local  nutrition  committees  in  ) 
(cooperation  with  the  State  and  National  Nutrition  Progran^) 
(V.'ar  Food  Administration.  ) 
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YOUR  NUTRITION  COMMITTEE  prtstnts 
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in  cooperation  with 


-^^±hh  fa::tasy 


A!:::on:CER:    \le  brin-  you  now...FOCD  VAKES  A  DIFI^REIXE. 


r:E-—   ,10  seconds) 

Station  ...in  cooperation  with  your  (local,  county) 

nutrition  f^omi  ttee ..  .present  s  ...  FOOD  :!A?:ES  A  DIFFEF.EIICE,  a 
v.'eekly  feature  on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  wisely  and 

well,     Todav  our  rronran  is  turned  over  to  no  less  a  oersona^e 

than  Father  Neptune,  King  of  the  Sea.    How  do  you  do,  rather 
-^eptun 


I»EFTUI«'Ej        (^.lii-iuj  IT  REGAL)    Eow  do  you  do,  Ifr.  Announcer.    And  thank  you 
for  giving  ne  the  opportujiit;;,'-  to  appear  on  your  rrograr.  today, 
I've  teen  having  a  bit  of  trouble  in  my  ocean  kingdom  lately,. • 
and  I  thought  your  listeners  ought  to  hear  about  it., .since  it 
really  concerns  them., 

ANKOUIICSR:    Indeed.    And  .^ust  what  kind  of  trouble  is  it.  Father  Heptune? 

^lEFTUNEj        Let  me  begin  at  the  beginning,..!  v.-as  polishing  up  m.y  trident 
the  other  day  vhen. . , (FADE) 

SOUND:  I^USIC  . .  .FRIDGE. . .  (S0..2TIiI!ia  FAUTICAL) 


-  ^-CKEREL : 


NEFTUNE: 


Hello,   Father  Neptune. 
(SURPRISED)    \?^y..,::Rc\cy  Ilackorel. 


SALMON : 


Hello,  Father  Neptune, 


NEFTUNE:        And  Sally  Salrion'.    Vfhat  are  you  tv:o  doing  here  this  tim.e  of  day? 
Ycu  both  should  be  in  school. 

!<!ACKERSL:      We're  htjre,  on  a  very  important  mission,.. 


SAU-10N  J 


Yes,  very  iriportant, 


MACKEREL:     -Stop  interrupting  r.e.     I  don't  see  v:hy  they  made  her  com.e  along  too 

SAUION:  Because  I  represent  one  o.^  the  most  v;idely  known  fish,., just  like 

you,  liicl:^^  1  lacker  el. 


NEPTUNE;        How,  now,  no  bicjcering.    Tell  me  Yiho  asked  you  to  come  to  see 
me  and  why. 

MACKEREL:      We  were  sent  byall  the  other  fish  to ~ tell  you  that  we  need  a 
public  relations  job  done  for.  us..    You  knov;,  it  pays  to 
advertise,  ■  " 


SALMONS 


NEFTUliE: 


MACKEREL: 


SAUlONj 


Yes,  people  are  always  saying  things  about  us •♦•why,  it's      .;  " 
practically  a  smear  campaign,  •   ■  •  : 

V/ell,  I  must  admit  that  fish  don't  appear  on  menus  as  frequently 
as  they  should  but.,. 

But  that's  just  it.     People  discriminate  against  most  of  us,  liVhy 
right  in  Anerica  today  there  are  about  one  hundred  sixty  kinds  of 
available  fish  in  fresh  form,     But  do  people  buy  all  of  these 
fish?  No; 

That's  right.  Father  Keptune,     They  buy  only  the  kind  that  they 
are  used  to,  and  snub  the  rest. 


MACKEREL:      And  then  people  have  such  silly  superstitutions  about  us, 

NEPTUNE:        Yes,  I  knov;  that's  true.     There  are  still  some  fallacies  about 
fish. 

SALMON:         When  people  do  say  a  kind  word  about  us,  it's  usually  that  v;e 
are  "brain"  food... and  cf  course,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
brain  food. 


MACKEREL: 


NEPTUNE: 


SALMON : 


mackj:relj 


SALMON: 


NEPTU!:E: 


You're  right,  Sally.    And  I  must  admit  that  many  people  still 
believe  that  fish  and  any  kind  of  milk  products  should  hot  be 
eaten  together.     They  tiiink  severe  digestive  upsets  might  result 
froT;  such  a  combination. 

*^ust  like  I  said,  silly  superstitutions ,,  ,a  hangover  from  the 
days  before  refrigeration,  v/hen  fish  v;as  not  always  fresh, 

Nov;,  Ivlacky  ife-ckcrol, .  ,no  slang  please. 

But  what  he  says  is  true.  Father  Neptune,     It  has  been  proved  that 
there's  nothing  in  the  combination  of  nilk  and  fish  to  bring  on 
any  digestive  disturbances  if  they're  both  fresh. 

Sure.     Did  you  ever  hear  cf  anyone  keeling  over  because  he  drank 
milk  with  a  fish  or  sea  food  meal?    And  how  about  fish  chowder? 
That's  made  with  milk. 

And  lots  of  people  have  ice  cream  or  m.ilk  sherbet  for  dessert  at 
the  end  of  a  fish  m.eal..,and  live  to  tcl^  it. 

You're  both  correct,  of  course,     Both  m.ilk  and  fish  have  prominent 
places  on  the  Basic  Seven  Food  Chart .neither  should  be  slighted 
because  of  an  old-fashioned  taboo. 


MACKEREL: 


nepto:e: 


SALMON  J 


MACKEREL: 
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V'3ll,  Fr^ther  Neptune,  vrtiy  don't, you  on  up  on  land  e.nd  tell  all 
the  people  that?  '  ^-  .,- 

Kirxun. .  .mybe  I  will  l&xcky,  mybe,.I  will,  .    ■  . 

Oh  good.  I  hope  you  can  get  them  to'  see  how. ^-lly,. some  oT- their  . 
beliefs  about  us  are.  '      '  • 

And  instead,  try  to  make  then  remember  hoT^T/ACiportant  vtq  are  in 
their  diet'.  -.      .  .  .  •   •  . 


NEPTUNE:  Oh  yes... I'll  be  sure  to  tell  them  t'hat  you  fish  are  an  excellent 
source  "of  protein.  And  that  the  human  body  needs .  ;pro'tein -for  the 
growth  and  re-pair  of  tissues,  . 

MACKEREL:      Oh  boy... you're  really  srimming  right  up  to  your  ,  subject  hov.% 


SALMON  J 


MCZERELj 


raPTUNE: 


SALMON: 


MACKEREL: 


SALMON: 


NEFTUra : 


Ee  means  you'vo  really  selected  the  best  things  in  oUr  favor  to 
talk  about... our  nutritive  valuc»  ' 

That's  r^ight-.     But  don't  forget  to'  tell  them  that  both  children  . 
and  adults  need  a  daily  supply  of  protein. 

Now,  don't  you  fish  underestimate  me,     I  knovr  vrhat  to  tell  the 
people,     I  bet  you  thought^  I ' d_  forget  to  mention  the  mdnerals 
fish  supiply?. 

Of  course  we  didn't.  Father  Neptune. 

But  wo  wore  ready  to  remind  you  in  case  you  did  that  fish  supply 

a  number  of  minerals  but  in  different  amounts.     There's  phosphorous, 

iron,  calcium, . .and  let's  soe,..uh,  let's  see,,. 

Copper  and  iodine.  ■  "     •  • 

Ko.\.hd'l-   V/ho  has  fcr -remind  whom?  " 


MACKEREL: 


SALMON : 


Tfell,..!  v:as  concentrating  so  hard-on  something  else  to  be  sure  to 
toll  you.    Vfhat  v;as  it- nov;?    Oh... the  fact  that  people -have  more 
fish  available  to  them  nov;  than  thGy  h-a,T.o  had  for  Soveral  years. 

We  have  th^  success  of  our  anti-siibmarine  v/arfare  to  thank  for  that, 


NEFTUNE*        And  the  Navy  has  released  more  fishing-  boat-s.,  too.      *  •. 


.  --CKEPELj 


Frozen  filets  of  fish-  ar.e  an  especially  .good  deal  for  the  busy 
hor.emakor.  They  com.o  neatly  packaged  with  all  tho-v;ast-e  parts 
"rer.cvod, ,  .all  ready  for  easy  preparation,  '     '     ' ■ 


SALMON:   ^     And  no  matter  how  far  they  have  come,  freshjiess  is  assured. 


NEPTUNE:       T^ell,  Sally,  and  i^ckj^,  I'll  try  to  remem.ber  all  the  point?  you've 
mentioned  so  far  .'•  Is  .  there  anything,  else,  y.pu  v/ant  me  to  say? 


Il^iCKEREL:      How  about  cooking?    There  are  still  icany  houseirives  and  restaurant 
chefs  yfho  don't  know  hov:  to  cook  sea  products  properly.  Sally, 
give  hin  the  angle  on  that. 

SADlOlIs  fish,  generally  have  a  natural  fresh  flavor  which  is  nost 

appetizing.     But  if  v.^e  aren't  cocked  right... this  flavor  is  lost. 
There  are  ^asy  rules  to  rar.ember.    For  instance. .  .-.n  cily  fish 
should  never  be  fried.     Like  ne...I'in  an  oily  fish.     I'n  best 
vdien  broiled  or  bako-d. 


:;ef:ui:e  : 


And  lean  fish,  Sr lly? 

Loan  fish,  such  as  cod,  pickerel. . .and  rockfish  should  never  bo 
brciled.     These  are  test  "'-^hen  simered,  fried  or  br.ked  in  nilk. 

I'll  certainly  do  ny  best  to  toll  the  people  all  the  things... 
(F..DE) . .  .you  v;ant  then  to  knovr. 

So  you  see,  Llr.  (ar.ncMncor)  ,  that's  the  v:ay  it  is.  And  I  think 
all  r.y  fich  have  a  l-^^iti::a  te  conplaint . .  .not  only  the  sea  fish, 
but  their  cousins  in  the  rivers  and  all  bodies  of  fresh  water. 


aIC^'OUIICER J     I  af:ree  v.'ith  you,  i'V.ther  Neptune,    And  I'n  glad  you  caric  here 

■♦-oday  to  tell  us  about  it,     'Jc  you  have  arything  to  add  to  v.hat 
liacliy  l!rickerel  '.nd  Sally  Sali..on  v--.nted  you  to  say? 

XEPTr*!^;:        I'd  like  to  give  th'-?  hnncnakors  a  few  tips  on  hovr  to  order  their 
fish  at  the  narket. 

AN!I0U1ICER:    A  good  idea  ...go  ahead. 

'^FTiNEi        3e  specific  v.'hen  you  are  ordering  fisho    So  your  fish  nan  v;ill 
knov/  just  hov:  to  f'ly  it  for  the  recipe  you  vrant  to  folloiv. 

AKNOUilCER:    Hovr  about  the  quantity  to  order?    bene  tines  that's  confusing. 

irEPTbl^^:        There's  an  easy  rule  that  hotels,  restaurants,  r.nd  .-Vrny  camps 

follow.     Thtr,   figure  on  on'^-half  pound,  edible  portion  per  person, 
but  v'hen  you  are  ordering  fish  vhole^  buy  tv/ice  as  much.  •  .because 
it  is  reduced  about  half  by  dressing.     Of  crurse  fillets,  steaks, 
snoked,  salt,  or  caixed  fish  cone  ready  to  be  used  and  buy  them 
as  is. 


AMTIOU^CERs 


l.^PTUlIEs 


i  see. 

I'd  lik<    to  add  a  vjord  about  buying  frozen  ^ish  too.     Ee  sure  it's 
still  firnl^^  frozen.     Then  keep  it  frozen  in  the  frevizing 
con-^artnent  of  your  refrigerator  until  inr:ediately  before  using. 
VJhon  the  fish  are  to  be  prepared,  they  do  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  thav/ed  first.     But  once  thoy  have  thawed,  don't  attempt  to 
re-froeze  then. 


rj.y  eu  x  l  uai  '^Rf  
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ANNOUirCER^    Us o  them  izmcdiately,  is  th^t  it?  :  \ 

rEPTUNE:        Ei-ht*.  .  | 

Air.:OU::CERj    Thank  you,  Fr.ther  Neptune,  for  coning  to  the  studio  and  telling 

us  such  interesting:  facts  nbcut  fish.  1 

.J 

I'EPTUI.'Ej        Thank  you,  i»ir.   (announcer)  .     I  hope  what  I've  told  you  tod'-vy 

v;ill  help  establish  a  better  understanding  and  friendship  betv:een  : 
my  fish  and  ycur  people,  ' 

A^II BOUNCE?. :    'Vith  s\'.ch  r.n  excellent  good'.vill  anbassadcr  as  you,  I^ip  sure  it 

v.'ill.    Listen  in  again  next  vveek  to  another  broadcast  of  FOOD  ^ 

ll'.KZS  ^.  DIFr"ERE::CE, .  .presented  by  Station  in  | 

cooperation  v,lth  your  (local,  county)  nutrition  ccunittoe.  Today 

vre  heard  as  Father  Neptune.  played 

Sally  Salr:on,  and  Maci:^-  liaclccrel  yrv.s  played  by  •  , 


SIC: 


TO  e::d. 


-cOo- 

NOTE  TO  LOC;.L  iruTRITION  CO::iITTEES:    This  script  should  be  rehearsed 
several  tines  for  easy,  con^'crsational  style*     If  njcessary, 
Euostitute  liotner  I;eptuno  for  the  character  of  father  Neptune. 


(An  er-iclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  coi.j;iitte<jS  in  cooperation) 
('.vith  the  State  and  i»>ticnr;l  l<'utriticn  Frogran,  '.'ar  Food  ■  ) 
(Adir.ini strati  on.  ) 
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YOUR  NUTRITION  COMMITTEE  pr«s«ntt 
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KUSIC: 


 r.;—-/-'— -3  , 


'  '"in"-  "St^  • 


SCYBSaITS 


in  cooptrotion  with  ^ 


AirjOULTCBH:         Me  bring  you  now...5X30D  ^iAKSS  A  DIPTEKEI^E 


THB-IE  (10  seconds) 


Stati  on 


...in  cooperation  x-rith  your 


(local,  county)  nutrition  consii  t tee.    presents  J'OOD  i-jUCSS 
A  DirJEZSlTCS,  a  v/eelcly  feature  on  food  to  heip  you 
feed  :-our  family  vjisely  and  ^-rell,    Mrs.   , 


(titli 


.  of  the 


ITutri  ti  on  Commi  ttee 


has  information  today  on  vhat  f Qr:T:an:vr- of :  us  is  a  nev; 
f  ood.     soy  "beans.    She  even  has  a  booklet  to  offer.     It  con- 
tains recipes  for  soybean  products  that  \^11  put  your 
fanily  on  the  booster  list  for  this  food.     Isn*t  that 
riiTht,  Mrs,  ^7 

Yes,  (annoijncer) ,  ^nt  first  I  think  v/e  should  clear  up  the 
thought  that  soybeans  are  a  nev/  food.     In  China  there  are 
v/ritten  records  of  soj'bean  use  for  nearly  50C0  years,  , 


AlTl'C ■Ji'C^R:        That*s  a  long,  long  time. 


And  if  the  '••ritten  records  go  back  5000  years,  it's  even 
pos  sible  the  Chinese  vrere  eating  soybeans  before  they 
v/rote  about  them. 


AIT'JOUITCZR:        Eov:  are  these  beans  used  in  China? 


The  Ohinese  use  them  in  many  vra.ys.    Sometimes  they  boil  the 
green  beans,  sometimes  they  make  a  bean  curd. called 
tou  fou.  ..and  then  there  are  the  almost  universally  used 
soya  sauces.     In  many  rural  areas,  as  milk  is  also  de- 
rived from  so2^beans. 


AITIICUITCEH:        But  v/h^r  do  you  think  the  soybeans  are  so  popular  in 

^hina,  Mrs.  ^7 

KEI'DBSR:  For  tv.'o  reasons,  (anno-'jincer) .    First,  "because  the  Chinese 


really  like  them.    Second,  the  scyoeans  furnish  good  q-iiality 
protein,  fats  and  vitamins  which  the  Chinese  in  the  lov^- 
income  "bra"  eke  ts  could  not  readily  ostein  from  other  sources, 
Fev;  of  the  poor  people  get  much  meat  or  milk  or  many  eggs, 
AllTOUlTCExl:        Then  soybeans  are  really  an  essential  of  life  to  them? 
MSII>I3ER:  Yes,   soybeans  and  rice  have  made  it  possible  for  many  of 

them  to  live.    And  soybeans  are  a  food  which  helps  the  coolies 
in  those  long  vrcrking  hours.    Even  today,  food  scientists  in 
China  advocate  greater  use  of  soybeans  in  the  Chinese  diet  in 
certain  regions  vjhere  soybeans  are  neglected,     I  only  '©ention 
this  histor;,'-  of  soybeans  and  use  by  the  Chinese  because  I 
vc  anted  to  point  out  that  soy  beans  arenH  really  a  new  food 
and  that  soybeans  really  can  provide  a  large  quantity  of  food 
value, 

AK'CUITCEH:        You  say  there  are  records  of  soybeans  use  in  ^hina  for 

5000  years?  About  how  long  have  we  been  using  soybeans  in 
Q\T±  country'-? 

MilMBSil:  ^oybean  c^Jilture  has  been  given  real  attention  for  only  25 

years  in  the  United  States, 

Air.'OUI'CER:      Hot  so  long  in  comparison,    But  just  what  is  the  status  of 

soybean  popularity  in  this  countr^r? 

I:EI-3SII:  It  varies.     Some  people  are  far.iliar  with  dry  soybeans.  Others 

liave  grown  the  green  table  varieties  in  their  Victory  Gardens 
and  prefer  them  to  other  bee.ns.    And  then,   some  people  know 
only  the  nevr  soybean  products. soya  flour  and  soya  grits,  or 
soya  mi:ies, 

AiuT0UlTC3R:        I  guess  I'm  not  up  on  my  so^'-bean  knowledge. 


:.Z1.3Z?-:         V/ell,   (announcer).  01TE30F  THE  PRIVILEGES  CF  TEE  Nutrition 

Comnittco  is  to  lot  folks  knov/  the  value  of  foods, ..  especially 
nev/  foods, 

AITITOUITCER:    But  can  \re  get  soybeans  and  soya  products  in  local  grocery 
stores? 

i-iEI-'32R:        Yo^L  may  find  d.Tir  soybeans.    And  the  milled  soybean  products 
such  as  soya  flour  and  soya  grits  and  mixes., are  becoming 
increasingly'-  available, 

AiTI'TOUlTCER;     The  dr^^  soyberois  I  suppose  v/ovld  be  cooked  much  as  other 
dry  beans? 

MEMBER:        Tha.t's  right. 

Al'l'OUlJCZR:    And  if  I  find  soya  flour  cud  gri  ts. . . v/hat  use  can  I  ma.ke  of 
them? 


kEI-.BSR: 


General  use  caji  be  made  of  them  in  baking  bread.,,in  hot 


breads,   such  as  muff  ins. ,  .and  in  mald.ng  meat  loaf,  giB:vies, 

soups,  omelettes  and  souffles, 
AlTNOulXER:      ^t  is  soya  a  difficult  food  to  c^ok  v,d  th? 
MEi'iBER:         ITot  at  -11,  Soya  is  a  good  "mixer".    And  if  you  start  your 

family  on  sm^.H  a.mounts,  you*  11  find  that  soya  ch-anges  the 

familiar  food  less. 
AITITOUI'CER:      Then  soya  re-lly  l:ias  a  definite  flavor  of  its  ovm? 
kEI^IBER:  Yes,,.a  nut-like  fl:ivor.    Of  course,   the  more  you  use  soya, 

the  mo  e  you'll  like  it,    "*^nd  it  does  a.dd  richness  of  flavor 

to  bland  foods  like  v/hite  sauce,  gravies,   soups  and  cornstarch 

puddings, 

AlILTOUilCSR:      -^^nd  v/hat  about  these  soya  mixes  that  you  mentioned? 


hEI^3ER: 


'he  most  popular  soya  produc t. ,  ,and  the  one  sdsocked  by  most 


grocery  stores... is  a  soya  pancake  and  vyaffle  mix. 


Al'l'OUllCER:      A  flour-like  product... I  take  it. 


MH«i3ER:        yes...sone  of  these  nixes  contain  a"bout  20  percent  soya  to  80 
p-rcent  v.-hitc  flour.    V/hen  pancskos  or  waffles  :irc  ip^dc  with 
v/hitc  flour,  you  get  additional  protein  and  vitamins  and  flavor, 

AlTl'OUlTCiH:    And  I  suppose  direction'^   cone  on  the  packages  of  soya  you  "buy? 

IuE-.3Z?.:        Yes,  and  it's  a  good  idea  to  follov;  the  directions  closely  until 
you  are  more  fajniliar  '-.dth  the  qualities  of  soya, 

AITITOUITCER;    Maybe  I  shouldn't  hring  this  up... "but  haven't  soybeans  "been  used 
chiefly  as  a  li-'.'estock  feed  in  this  country? 

1.E-3EII:        Yes,  .  .  .a  great  many  soybeans,  v.dth  most  of  the  oil  pressed  from 
them,  have  been  processed  and  fed  to  Ir-cstock. 

AITI'O". :"CSR:     ^o  naybe  a  lot  of  people  in  this  co^jntry  still  thinlc  of  soy- 
beans as  a  livestock  feed, 

KSiBER:         -^n  adjustment  in  their  thinking  shouldn't  be  too  difficijlt. 

After  all,  a  great  de  1  of  corn  and  v;hcat  are  also  fc^  to 
livestock  and  ve  do  eat  corn  and  v/hcat  products, 

AITUOUITCEH:     I  hicji't  though-  of  that. 

kSI>^3EH:  i/hat's  no:c...the  soya  foodgv/hich  are  fed  to  animals  and  th^ 

forms  prepared  for  human  use  are  entirely  different,     •'•hey' re 
even  made  in  processing  plants  devoted  entirely  to  making 
h^jman  foods. 

Ai'lTOUlTCSH:    I'm  sure  you  have  s^me  reason  for  encouraging  greater  use  of 
soybeans, .  .v/hT-t  about  their  food  value! 


V/cll,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  soybeans  are  a  protein  food. 


In  fact,  soybG3J.is  contain  E.bout  tv;ice  as  much  protein  as  our 
other  dry  beans  and  peas,    "^his  protein  is  of  very  high  nu- 
tritional value  and  complements  the  proteins  v/c  get  from 
cereals  and  breads, 
AITI'OUITCEH:     ^'h^.t  makes  soybeans  in  the  same  Basic  Seven  food  group  v/i  th 


meat,  poultry-',  fish,  dry  peas  and  other  dry  beans. 


MEI-3IR:        Yes,   thcy^rc  a  Group  Five  food. 
Al'iTOUi:CSR:    Any  vitamins? 

I^iB-3ZR;        I  should  say  so.    Riboflavin,  thiamin  and  niacin 
Air.TOUlTCSR;     "he  Vitanin  B  family  again. 

MEi-13ZH;         Yes.. and  soybeans  have  several  minerals  too.     They  staJid  vrcll 
above  other  beans  and  peas... and  distinctly  above  the  cereals, 
i.  calcium,    ^-ilso,   they're  an  inexv^cnsi ve  source  of  iron, 

Al".  OUITCZR:       -^hat  calci^jn  being  needed  by  the  bones  and  teeth,  and  the 
iron  for  healthy  red  blood, 

I:e:-:33R:  Right  again. 

AITOUITCIR:      ^nd  if  there  v.'as  a  greater  np.rkc  t. .  .vrc^ild  there  be  plenty 
of  soybeans  and  soya  products  available? 


Yes,  in  nos-t  grocery  stores  right  nov;,  you  can  get  at  ".least 


some  soya  products.    Kov/cvcr,  grocers  just  do  not  stock  these 
products  if  there  is  no  demand  for  them, 
AlirCUlTCER:     So  if  the  consv-mer  vrants  to  try  then,  it's  up  to  her  to  ask 
for  then. 

MS-IBSR:  Yes,    A  national  crop  of  over  193  nillion  bushels  of  soybeans 

arc  forecast  this  year.    Of  course,  this  crop  v.dll  go  for 
many  uses.    But  food  processors  have  plenty  of  soya  flour 
and  mixes  c.vailable  for  civilian  use  as  f-'Od, 
CUiTCZR:      V/cll  ^''ou've  interested  me  and  I'm  sure  some  of  o-'jr  listeners 
v/ant  to  find  out  about  soya  recipes. .  .v;hat  about  that  booklet 
you  promised  to  tell  about. 
kEI'iBER:        To  help  prepare  delicious,  lovr  cost,  high  nourishment  dishes 
using  soya  flour  and  soya  grits,   the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  prepared  a  booklet  called  "Cooking  ^'hth  Soya 
Flour  and  Grits".    The  booklet  tells  hovr  to  make  savory  soya 
meat  balls,  fried  soya  mush,  delicious  soya  griddle  cnkcs 


I 


and  dozens  of  other  tempting  foods  the  family  will  like. 


Tot  a  free  copy  of  this  soya  cook  "book,  write  to  this 
station.     Station  . 


Al.JOUlIC  .R:      TharJc  you,  I-Irs, 


_for  your  information  on  soybeans 


and  soybean  products.    For  a  free  copy  of  the  soyar.cbok 


bo  ck ,  v.'ri  t c  S  ta  ti  on 


.  Be  sure  to  include  your  name 


and  addr-ssj    Listen  tn  again  next  v/cck  to  another  broad- 
cast of  l-^JISS  A  DirTE-'iriTCS..  .presented  by  Station 
 in  cooperation  with  (local,  County)  nutrition 
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YOUR  NUTRLTION  COMMITTEE  prattnts 


Food  Makes  a  Difference 


ANNOUITC^: 


IIUSIC : 


ANNOUNCE: 


ANNOUNCE 


ANMOUNC^: 


in  cooperation  with  ^ 


v;e%jnng  3rDu  not^  FOOD  LiAKES  A  DIFF^~]NC^; 

THEI'.r:  {10  seconds) 

Station  ...in  coo;:eration  v/ith  your  (local,  count.y) 

nutrition  coiTn-nittee. .  .presents  FOOD  llAK^S  A  DIFF^P^/rJC^, 

a  weekl;'  feature  on  food  to  help  you  feed  youi"  fanily  wisely 


and  well.  i^rs. 


J { title  of  nutrition  committee 


member),  is  here  with  another  story  from,  the  food  front. 
l'^at*s  our  blue-plat-e  special  today,  Mrs.  ? 


Not  a  food,  (announcer),  out  a  seasoning. salt ,    /und  you  m.ust 
admit  that  sxiv  blue-plate  special  would  be  pretty  flat  v/ith- 
out  it.  ■ 

Yes.  ..but  salt  is  one  food  item  I  take  pretty  much  for  ,Tranted» 
'7e  all  do... even  though  salt  has  played  an  import.mt  role  in 
hujnan  lives  from  the  dav/n  of  history.    Remember  the  ''once  upon 
a  tiiae''  story  ivhen  a  certain  king  had  to  learn  the  value  of  salt. 
I  don*t  think  I  knov;  the  story  you  mean, 
^.7ell  '*once  upon  a  tiiue"  there  '.vas  a  king  who  had  three 
daughters.  Ke  v;anted  to  find  out  vhich  one  loved  him  best. 
So  he  asked  each  dau/^hter  to  tell  hLm  the  degree  of  her  love. 
One  ansv/ered,  "As  I  love  my  life**.   The  -second  daughter  said, 
"Better  than  all  the  world".    And  the  third  daughter  replied. 


'\is  fresh  meat  loves  salt  '. 
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ANNOUNC^il:      The  old  king  .r.ust  have  been  pretty  offended  to  think 

that  one  of  his  daughters  didn't  rate  him  any  higher 

than  a  dash  of  salt, 
MSI^IB^:  According  to  the  story,  he  turned  her  out  of  his  home. 

And  our  princess  was  forced  to  find  work  as  a  kitchen 

scullery  maid. 

ANNOUNCE:      But  that  can^t  be  the  ending,  .most  once  upon  a  time  stories  end 
vvith..."and  they  lived  happily  ever  after". 

IiiELIB^L:  I  won't  give  you  all  the  events  in  the  life  of  the  princess, 

but  she  did  meet  a  prince  at  the  ball,  and  like  Cinderella 
ran  away  from  him  andi^turned  to  her  kitchen,    TJhen  the 
prince  finally  found  her  and  asked  her  to  marry  him,  they 
gave  a  feast  and  invited  the  king, 

ATINOUNC^R:      And  vmat  about  our  salt? 

M'^vffi^. :  The  princess  got  the  cooks  in  the  kitchen  to  leave  out  the 

salt  in  all  the  food  prepared,    as  a  result  the  meat  was 
unsatisfactory  .and  the  food  tasteless.    Then  the  king  realized 
what  his  yourig  daughter  meant  and  how  dearly  she  loved  him. 

ANNOUl^C^:      And  everybody  lived  happily  evsr  after  just  because  of  salt. 


f  1 


■13^ : 


So  the  story  goes.    But  you  know,  in  the  customs  of  all  people 
and  in  every  era,  there  have  been  proverbs  about  salt,  Plato 
spoke  of  salt  as  being  dear  to  the  gods.    Homer  called  it  divine. 
And  in  China  there  is  an  old  custom  of  throwing  salt  on  the  fire 
on  Nevjs  Year's  Eve. 


ANM0U?^IC^R:      Just  why? 


If  txhe  salt  burned  in  a  certain  via.y  the  coming  year  would  be 
f avorable. . . or  unfavorable. 


MEMBER: 


ANNOUNCER:        Seems  to  me  I  recall  that  some  countries  used  salt  as  a  medium  of 
exchange. .  .even  men  and  ^/vomen  have  been  sold  for  a  measure  of  salt. 
Probably  from  that  we  get  the  saying,  "He.,.isn  t  worth  a  pinch 
of  salt." 

And  so  we  come  to  .America, .  .and  O'or  use  of  salt. 
You  know  it's  an  American  boast  that  never  in  our  history  has 
a  Federal  tax  beexn  imposed  on  the  traffic    of  salt.  Today, 
in  fact,  salt  is  one  of  the  cheapest  products  we  consider 
essential . 

ANNOUNCER:      But  outside  of  its  value  as  a  seasoning  and  food  preserver... 

two  very  important  values,  I'll  admit... does  salt  have  any  actual 


ANNOUNT^SR: 


MEMB"-R: 


ANNOUNCER : 
liiElIBER: 


ANNOUNCER: 


MEMBER: 


food  value? 

Yes  it*s  a  valuable  food.     Salt  is  a  sort  of  regulator — it  controls 
some  important  body  processes,    ^^nd  about  tv;enty  years  ago 
scientists  found  that  table  salt  v/as  an  ideal  com-aoditj^  to  carry 
iodine . 

So  they  developed  "iodized  salt"? 

Yes... iodine  is  a  mineral  vrhich  is  essential  to  the  xvell  being  of 
the  body  since  it  is  a  preventive  for  simple  goiter,    ^dded  to  salt, 
iodine  helps  our  thyroid  gland  perform  its  function. 
Don't  we  get  enough  iodine  from  other  foods? 

17e  probably  would  if  v>:3  could  be  sure  that    the  vegetables  and 
fruits  we  eat  grew  in  soil  where  there  was  a  natural  supply  of 
iodine.     But  it  happens  that  in  some  areas  of  the  United  States,  the 
soil  is  poor  in  iodine.    The  result  is  that  the  drinking  water... 
and  foods .. .produced  in  such  regions  are  also  deficient  in  this 
respect.    Many  of  the  people  who  live  in  these  areas,  especially 
women,  suffer  from  enlarged  thyroid  gland  or  simple  goiter. 
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ANNOMC^Pl*.    ^'Jhon  did  we  start  using  iodized  salt? 

MEMBER:         This  type  of  salt  was  introduced  in  the  Uxaited' States 

about  1924  in  those  areas  where  goiter  was  prevalent..., 
MN0UNCTi2l:    And  how  popular  would  you  say  the  use  this  type  of  salt  is  now? 
M^>iB^:         About  half  of  the  table  salt  in  this  country  is  iodized. 

Salt  manufacturers  are  ready  to  continue  their  cooperation 

by  iodizing  more  if  there  is  a  demand  for  it. 
AiJNOUNCT^:    I  see... the  more  we  use — the  more  will  be  placed  on  the  market. 

But  to  go  back  a  bit,  just  hov.^  do  you  think  scientists  came 

around  to  thinking  iodine  should  go  in  salt. 
IviSI'iB^:         It's  really  not  so  surprising.     Iodized  salt  should  not  be 

looked  upon  as- ^  medicated  food.    Rather  it*s  a  product  that 

has    natural  iodine  restored  to  it. 
AI^i'IOUNC^R :    You  mean  iodine  does  occur  in  salt  naturally? 

liEIIB^R:         Yes,. in  varying  amounts.    But  this  iodine  is  all  lost  in  present 

day  intensive  refining  processes. 
AN  'OUnC^R:    About  hov/  much  iodine  is  added  under  this  new  method? 
IvKilB^:         Very  little  for  the  job  it's  called  upon  to  do.    In  iodized 

salt,  only  one  part  potassium  or  sodium  iodide  is  added  for 

each  ten  thousand  parts  of  salt. 
ANMOUHCER:    One  part  of  an  iodine  compound  to  ten  thousand  parts  of 

salt.... is  that  enough  to  do  the  body  any  good? 
IC^IiB'^R:         Despite  the  small   amount,  it  takes  care  of  the  body's  requirement. 
AMNCUriC^:     Zven  wihen  salt  is  used  just  as  a  seasoning? 

MJi2vIB^.:         Yes.    You  see  the  amount  of  an  iodide  that  a  healthy  person  needs 
is  very  minute. . .much  less  than  the  "weight  of  one  kernel  of  wheat. 
But  that  amount  is  extremely  important.     It  keeps  the  thyroid 
gland  in  good  working  condition. 


ANNOUNCER:         A  gland  v/hich  is  very  important  in  children  too*. 

IPDIvIB^l:  Yes  children  need  this  tiny  supply  of  iodine.    The  thyroid 

gland  uses  it  to  control  ^rov/th. 

ANNOUNCER:         i^nd  this  iodine  certo.inly  hasn*t  changed  the  taste  of  salt. 

Not  a  bit.    The  first  iodized  salt  of  twenty  years  ago  did 
lose  its  iodine  through  evaporation  if  the  salt  was  held  in 
storage  too  long.    Or  if  it  was  packed  in  cotton  bags,  it  had  a 
tendenc3'"  to  discolor. 

AN^IOUNCT^:         Hotv  about  the  type  of  container  needed  today. 

l!.iEI\'iB'l{ :     That's  not  important  either.    The  new  product  can  be  packed  in 

any  kind  of  bag  or  container,  and  will  keep  its  iodine,    nnd  the 
nev;  process  also  assures  oven  distribution  of  the  iodine. 

AMOUl-TCT^:         i/ould  you  say  this  salt  is  used  any/^here  but  in  the  United 

States? 

l'rHS.IB"^JR :  Just  about  qvqt}/  country  that  has  aroas  where  the  soil 

lacks  iodine  has  taken  up  the  use  of  iodized  salt ...  countries 
like  Canada,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  New  Zealand,  Sv;itzer- 
.iand  for  centuries  had  an  iodine  deficiency  in  diets. 
There  were  ^r^any  cases  of  simple  goiter  and  now  that 
problem  has  just  about  been  solved  by  the  use  of  iodized 
salt. 

ANNCUNC~IR:         W«j*re  fortunate  that  the  preventive  measure  is  so  simple. 

J.'F,:"[R.~R -  An  interesting  side  li^^ht  here  is  that  there  is  very  little 

goiter  in  Japan  because  the  Japanese  eat  a  form  of  seav/eed 
that  is  rich  in  iodine.    The  Chinese  are  not  so  lucky, 
and  the  Japanese  occupation  has  cut  off  su^^plies  of  salt 
containing  iodine  v^hich  came  over  the  Burma  road. 


AIJMOUNC^R :    Another  of  the  casualties  of  v^ar. 

ISLlBLFi.:         Our  army  now  insists  that  all  salt  purchased  for  seasoning  food 

for  our  fighting  forces  be  iodized. 
ANNOWJC:^:    A  very  good  move  if  the  small  amount  of  iodine  in  salt  can  help 

keep  our  boys  in  fighting  trim. 
irE!iiB'"R:         And  still  iodized  salt  has  the  added  advantages  of  looking  the 

same,  tasting  the  same  and  costing  the  same  as  ordinary  salt. 


ANNOUImC^R:    Thank  you,  l'irs._ 


J'or  these  facts.    The  importanc 


e  of 


iodine  to  growth  and  xhealth  and  the  ease  of  taking  it  through 
salt  is  worth  remembering. 

Listen  in  a.^ain  next  week  to  another  broadcast  of  FOOD  IIAK^ 
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ANNOUMra: 

MUSIC: 

ANNOUNCE: 


I.IEMB'^R: 
ANNOUNCE 
i^i^iBER: 
ANNOUNCTl 


ANNOUNCER: 


■7e  bring  you  now... FOOD  MAKES  A  DIFFZ^H^oNCS 
TH'!^.IE  (10  seconds) 

Station  ...in  cooperation  with  your  (local,  county) 

nutrition  committee .presents  Food  Makes  Difference, 
a  weekly  feature  on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  family 
wisely  and  well",    ^irs.              ,  (title  of  nutrition 
committee  member)  is  here  with  additional  facts  for 
the  family  meal  planner.    Good  morning,  Mrs.  . 


Good  morning,  (atinouncer),  and  good  morning,  everybody. 

■Vhat  is  our  headline  news  today? 

I  thought  we  might  talk  about  meat. 

TVell,  we'll  be  talking  then  of  a  food  that's  pretty 

important  to  most  folks. 

Yes. . .meat. . .probably  more  than  any  other  food... has  figured 
prominently  in  the  human  diet.    Human  beings  have  given 
just  about  every  animal  in  existance  a  try. 
Tha.t  sounds  like  a  pretty  broad  statement. 

it  holds  true  even  in  our  own  country.    Of  course,  after 
the  experiment ....  or  as  a  result  of  training. . .people  have 
built  up  preference    and  prejudice  for  different  kinds  of 
meat . 


f 


ANNOUNCE: 


You  mean  •while  we  cojisider  beef  one  of  our  favorites,  it*s 
not  eaten  in  some  countries. 


iSIB^:      The  Hindus,  (announcer),  can  think  of  no  greater  insult  than 

to  be  called  a  "beef  eater",,    ^nd  even  the  chicken  meat  vie  rate 


AN-OUNC^: 


so  highly  is  forbidden  in  many  tribes. 

Recognizing  that  we  in  the  United  States  have  a  preference 
for  beef,  what's  our  stand  this  morning  (afternoon)? 
How  we  can  buy  beef  to  fit  the  ration  book  and  pocketbook. 


ANNOUNC^P.:      Having  enough  ration  points  is  a  problem. 


ANNOUNCER: 
MEMBER : 


ANNOUNCER: 
imiBER : 


It's  not  the  points  we're  short... it's  top  grade  beef.  After 
our  SUPPLY  of  a  food  determines  it's  ration  point  value. 


ANNOUNCER:      And  we  have  limited  supplies  of  beef  now  for  civilians  because 
our  army  is  allocated  about  a  third  of  the  beef  slaughtered^ 

MEMBER:  During  1944  that-'s  the  -amount.    Though  the  market  now  offers 

more  top  grade  beef  tnan  during  the  summer  and  fall  months, 
the  civilian  supply  is  still  mt  up  to  demand,, 

ANNOUNCER:      i  can  see  you're  leading  up  to  the  point  that  we  need  to  learn 


more  about  beef  grades  and  cuts. 

And  how  to  cook  beef  according  to  grade  and  cut. 

Maybe  we  ought  ts  have  a  quick  review  of  the  various  grades « 

There  are  four  we  should  know.,  (announcer).    "Choice",  "Good", 

"Commerical"  and  "Utility".    These  grades  tell  the  quality. 

Quite  important  now  that  rationing  is  in  effect. 

That's  right.,,. all  the  neat  in  the  United  States  has  to  be 

graded  because  the  grade  of  meat  determines  how  many  ration 

points  you  pay  and  the  ceiling  price. 


I 


ANNOUNCER 
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Then  the  grade  helps  us  determine  how  tender  the  meat  is7 
Yes... meat  marked  "U.S.  Choice"  is  very  high  quality.  It 
usually  has  a  border  of  fat  and  the  lean  meat  is  marbled 
with  threads  of  fat... this  meat  is  ideal  for  steaks  and 
roasts. 

AMJOUNC^Jl:      And  what  does  "U.S.  Good"  mean? 


M5LIECR: 


announc::r: 


ilNNCUNC^ : 


MEMBER: 


ANNOUNCER: 
MEJ^iBER: 


This  grade  meat  is  also  of  high  quality.    There  is,  of  course 
less  fat  on  the  cuts  or  mixed  in  with  the  lean,  but  it*s  suitable 
for  all  uses. 


And  the  "Comoierical"'  grade? 

It  represents  a  relatively  large  precentage  of  all  beef  produced. 
Commerical  beef  is  preferred  by  those  who  want  very  little*, if  any'..,, 
excess  fat.     This  grcde  may  not  be  as  satisfactory  for  broiling  or 
oven  roasting,  but  it's  very  satisfactory  for  pot  roasts  and 
stewing. 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  "Utility"  grade  we  now  hear  so  much 
about . 

This  "Utility"  beef  is  a  lean  meat.    It's  low-priced, .. .and  no 
ration  points  are  needed  for  it.    But  I  want  to  stress  the 
fact  that  utility  beef  is  just  as  nourishing  as  the  lean  of  any  goods. 
...and  just  as  delicious  when  it's  prepared  right.,,as  the  higher 
grades. 

It's  good  to  know  that  the  food  value  of  all  lean  meat  is  similar, 
Yes# .  .VJhether  meat  is  from  a  cheaper  cut  and  grade  or  from  more 
expensive  cuts  and  grades ...  .it 's  an  excellent  siJurcQ  of  protein. 
And  we  value  meat  also  from  the  iron  and  niacin  it  provides.  We're 
glad  to  know  too  that  mean  contains  some  thiamine  and  riboflavin, 
AI^NOUNCER:      Protein,  iron,  and  three  of  the  B  vitamins.  Ri^ht? 


'!...'  ... 


MEMBER: 


ANNOUNCER: 


l/DEMB'^R: 


ANNOUNCER: 


MEKffiER: 


ANNOUNCER: 


MEtiBER: 


ANNOUNC^R: 


MSiiBER : 


ANNOUNCER 


IvIEIIBER : 


ANNOUNCER: 
MEiffiER: 

ANNOUl-JCER: 


Correct  and,  the  only  place  the  different  meat  grades  vary  is  in 
calories  or  energy  value. 
And  why  this  difference? 

Solely  because  of  the  amount  of  fat,.. or  the  lack  of  it  shall  we 
say. ..on  the  commercial  and  utility  grades.    But  even  this  difference 
can  be  taken  care  of  in  the  cooking. 
You  mean  by  adding  fat  in  the  cooking. 

Yes,  (announcer).    And  v/hen  we  know  the  different  grades  then  we 
should  see  that  they  receive  the  correct  treatment.    There  will 
be  fewer  compldints  from  husbands  at  the  dinner  table  when  meat  is 
cooked  correctly. 

By  the  same  token,  the  customer  wouldn*t  have  complaints  to 
make  to  the  butcher  if  the  cooking  method  had  been  suitable  for 
the  grade. 

And  suitable  for  the  particular  cut. 

That's  another  thing  I'd  like  to  know  more  about... the  various 
cuts  of  meat. 

There  are  various  cuts  within  each  grade.    The  tender  cuts  of 
beef,  as  a  rule,  come  from  the  rib  and  loin. 
Is  that  a  very  big  proportion? 

Those  rib  and  loin  cuts  make  us  only  about  a  fourth  of  the  carcass. 
The  other  tree  fourths  are  the  less  tender,  less  expensive  cuts... 
regardless  of  grade*  - 
And  how  do  we  order  thse  less  expensive  cuts? 

Vvell,  if  youVe  ordering  a  steak.... the  less  expensive  ones  are  chuck, 

shoulder,  flank,  round  and  rump  steaks. 

And  if  I'm  interested  in  less  expensive  roasts? 
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ANNOUNCE: 


MEt^ffi;^:  Then  you*d  ask  for  a  pot  roast,  chuck  ribs,  cross  arms,  round 

or  rump  roast. 

Does  that  cover  all  the  less  expensive  cuts? 
No... there  are  other  cuts  which  are  not  very  well  known.  The 
neck,  plate,  brisket,  flank  and  heel  cuts.    These  types  are  good 
for  stew  or  chili  or  hamburger,  or  meat  loaf. 
AMOUNC^:      V/ell,  wh^r.  we  buy  these  less  expensive  cuts  or  lower  grade  meats 
we  can  expect  them  to  be  less  tender.    So  the  homemaker  who 
wants  to  keep  her  reputation  as  a  good  cook  may  have  to  learn 
new  methods  of  preparation. 
MSlIB"!iH:  Even  a  lovj-point  and  low-priced  cut  doesn't  have  to  stay  a  toughie 

all  his  life.    The  important  point  is  to  break  down  the  tough 
connective  meat  tissues  by  pounding  or  grinding  or  by  steaming. 
ANNOUNCER:      For  many  war  v/orkers .where  time  alio  ted  to  meal  preparation 


JIEIv'iBER : 


is  short... I  should  think  the  ground  meat  method  would  be  quickest. 

It  is.    ^nd  ground  meat  fits  in  v.dth  lots  of  meal  schemes.  Ground 


meat  is  excellent  for  meat  loaf,  meat  balls,  hamburger,  chili,  or 
with  vegetables. . .as  in  stuffed  peppers  or  stew. 
ANNOUNCE:      And  what  about  this  pounding  method? 


MElvIB-E: 


ANNOUNCER 


IdElfflER : 


It*s  good  for  flanl:  or  round  steak. ..  .whether  you  want  to  fry  it 

country  style  or  to  steam  it  as  a  swiss  or  smothered  steak. 

If  you  pound  a  piece  of  meat,  v/ork  flour  into  it  to  take  up  the 

juices.    You  see,  the  pounding  cuts  through  the  fibers  so  the 

flour  is  needed  to  absorb  and  save  the  juice. 

So  grinding  and  pounding  are  really  ways  of  tenderizing  meat. 

And  the  other  main  method,  as  I  have  mentioned,  is  the  use  of  v/ater 

or  steam. 


;iNNOUNC]^:      The  way  pot  roasts  are  cooked? 


r 


7 

V 

CT.©^:      Yes,  rand  the  smothered  steak  that  calls  for  both  pounding,  and 

moist  heat.     The  cooking  time  is  longer  this  way  because  it  must  be 
done  at  low  heat  for  best  results.    And  the  cook  must  place  a  cover 
over  the  meat.    Then  the  steam  from  the  liquid  softens  the  meat 
tissues . 

ANNOUNCE:  And  must  the  additional  liquid  always  be  v/ater?  ♦ 

IfEiviB^:      No.  The  liquid  maj^  be  the  juice  from  vegetables  cooking  around  the 

meat,  or  from  the  meat  itself..*. or  it  might  be  tomato  juice. 
ANIjOUNCER:  Isn*t  it  true  that  an  acid  like  tomato  juice  works  as  an  extra  aid 

in  tenderizing  meat? 
MEIiBER:      Yes,  tomatoes  or  tomato  juice  help  dissolve  the  connective  tissue. 

A  little  vinegar  ac'ded  to  the  cooking  water  does  the  same  thing. 

Sometimes  the  French. .. economical  cooks  from  way  back... let  a 

lean  piece  of  meat  stand  several  hours  in  French  dressing. 
ANNOUNCilR :  Here  again  the  vinegar  in  the  dressing  softens  the  connective  tissues. 
ivii^vlB^:      Also  the  oil  in  the  French  dressing  adds  flaver  and  fuel  value. 

Some  of  the  tenderizing  effect  has  started  beforey  ou  cook  the  meat. 
AImMOITImCIE :  All  this  adds  up  to  a  number  of  ways  of  cooking  low-ration  point 

meats . 

IvtEIQ"^:      And  they  lend  themselves  re  .diiy  to  v^irious  kinds  of  seasoning  too, 
(announcer),    ^he  imaginative  cooks  try  onion  or  a  bit  of  garlic, 
maybe  celery  seed  or  celery  leaves ..  .parsley,  or  dried  herbs.. 

^'iI^INOUNC"^:  llrammmm.     I  can  aLmost  smell  a  meat  pie  now...  cubes  of  meat , potatoes, 
celery,  onions.. and  maybe  some  bay  leaf. 
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L^EtylB^:      I  can  see,  (announcer),  that  you  know  some  special  meat  dishes. 

But  I  have  one  final  message. 
ANNOUIJCjJI:         Go  right  ahead. 

I\IShiB^:    V'hether  the  less-tender  cut  is  to  be  a  swiss  steak,  a  pot  roast, 

or  liver  smothered  with  onions,  be  sure  to  keep  the  heat  low  as  you 
cook  it.    Moderate  or  low  heat  brings  out  the  flavor  of  meat... 
increases  the  tenderness  and  reduces  shrinkage, 

•ANNOUNCE:         Thank  you  Mrs.  ,  for  this  stimulating  message. 

Listen  in  again  next  week  to  another  broadcast  of  FOOD 

IfUKES  A  DIFF^ENCE.    Station  ^presents  this  program 

in  cooperation  '.vith  your  {local,  county)  Nutrition  Committee. 
IIUSIC:  IHEJ.1E  TO  ErJD 

OoO 


(An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  committees  in) 
( cooperation  with  the  State  and  National  Nutrition  ?ro^ 
(gram,  'Jtir  Food  Administration.  ) 


YOUR  NUTRITION  COMJAITTEE  presents 


Food  Makes  a  Difference 
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MUSIC: 


ANFOUI'CEHs 


BROW: 
BROWN: 


AFFOUFCSH: 


CHERRIE: 


AFi^UIvGSR: 


CEEEHIS: 


AFl'OUI'CEE:. 


BRC\fi": 


in  cooperation  with  ^ 


STuT?IF5S 

\Je  Id  ring  you  now.  ..FOOD  VJiKES  A  DIFFEREI'CBJ 
TEBMB  (8  seconds) 

Station   ^...in  cooperation  vrith  your  (local,  county)  nutrition 

committee, .  .presents  FOOD  i-AKSS  A  DIFFER ^li'CE,  a  weekly  feature  on 
food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  wisely  and  vrello    Have  you  ever 
wondered  how  you  could  stretch  your  meat  dish  a  little  farther  at 
dinner,  or  how  to  fix  it  a  new  wayt     Today,  Mrs.  3rom,  (title),  is 
going  to  tell  you  one  of  the  tricks.    That's  right,  isn't  it,  Mrs* 
Brown? 

Yeso..it's  a  trick,  "because  you  see  you  don't  need  extra  meat  to  do 
this  stretching  johe 

I  don't  get  it... food  science' hasn ' t  gone  that  far. 
It  has  if  you  listen  to  your  Ghe^srie  Chef. 

Now  v±iat '  s  a  Cherrie  Chef ...  sounds  like  a  mechanical  egg  "beater. 

A  Cheerie  Chef  is  sort  of  your  second  voice, . .helps  you  face  food 
pro'blems  and  worries.    Mine  c^me  forth  vdth  a  "brilliant  suggestion 
last  Sunday  v^hen  I  had  a  meat  shortage  to  deal  with. 

But  Just  ^'hat  does  Cheerie  Chef  sound  like? 

Fot  any  different  from  any  other  voice,  (announcer) o 

Hold  on  a  moment. ..who  was  that? 

Just  Mrs.  Erevan's  second  voice.    I'm  her  Cheerie  Chef. 

I'^ell,  you  never  can  tell  what  will  happen  ^ith  radio  these  days. 
Mrse  Broxm,  suppose  you  and  your  voice  take  over*    Better  start 
with  that  pro"blem  you  had  last  Sunday.     I'd  like  to  see  this 
Cheerie  Chef  of  yours  in  a,ction. 

As  I  started  to  say  "before.  It  was  Sundg^^,  the  stores  were  closed, 
"but  I  knew  I  had  enough  food  in  the  ice'Dox  for  the  family. 


AFHOUFCER: 


S&  far  this  sounds  familier.  And  then  into  this  peaceful  scene 
comes  the  unexpected.    Your  Cherrie  Chef  perhaps. 


Oh,  nothing  like  tha.t.    Some  friends  from  out  of  tovn  came  to  visit 
uso    They  said  they  v/ouldn't  stay  more  than  a  few  minutes,  "but  v:e 
couldn't  let  them  go» 

I  know««.you  hadn't  seen  them  for  a  long  time  and  you  had  lots  to  talk 
over.    At  the  same  time  you  v/ere  v/ondering  what  in  the  world  you  were 
going  to  have  for  dinner* 


BROWIT: 


You  seem  to  know  the  storj^  very  vjell, 


AFl'OUl'CSE:      The  same  thing  has  happened  at  our  house.    But  what  did  you  do? 


BROWIT: 


GHEERIE;  . 


ANImOUFCSR: 
BROW; 

CEESRIE: 


!fell,  I  knew  the  veal  shoulder  roast  I  had  v/ps  large  enough  for  our 
family,  hut  vjith  additional  guests  it  would  have  to  do  extra  duty. 
I  thought  and  thought  ahout  tricky  methods  of  preparation.  That's 
when  I  heard  my  Cheerie  Chef, 

Yes  sir,  (announcer),  I  stepped  right  in  and  cheered  her  up#    I  said, 
"carry  the  meat  flavor  over  to  another  food,  and  you've  done  the  trick 
of  stretching  the  meat  dish," 

And  if  I'd  heen  you,  Mrs,  Brown,  I'd  have  said, , ."little  help  you  are." 

I  did  say  something  like  that,.. I  said,  "I'ow  look  here  Cheerie  Chef 
you've  either  got  meat  or  you  haven't. 

Sarcasm  doesn't  affect  me,  (announcer).    You  know  v^hat  I  Came  "back 
^d.th? 


AWOuTCSR:      lTo..,you  know  I've  "been  lost  from  the  "beginning  of  this  show. 


CHESRIB: 


AFF0UKC3R: 


BROW: 


CHEBHIE: 


A!^'^0U1^TC3R: 

CHEERIE: 
AFI-OWCSR: 

CHEERIE: 


I  just  said,  "Eave  you  ever  heard  of  "bread  stuffings"? 

And  of  course,  Mrs,  ErovTi,  you  didn't  let  this  voice  get  away  with 
that  remark,    l^liat  did  you  say  then? 

Something  like;     "Sure  I've  heard  of  "bread  stuffing.     It's  a  natural 
V7ith  chicken  and  turkey  .    But  I  happen  to  have  a  veal  roast  to  deal 
vn.th  today," 

Then  I  perked  up  with  my  hit  advice  of  the  day,  (announcer).    I  told 
Mr  So  Brown  she  was  overlooking  the  solution  to  her  whole  pro"blem. 
Bread  dressing  is  a  natural  companion  to  lots  of  meat  dishes. 

I  must  p.dmit,  Cherrie  Chef,  had  an  idea  there  i^irs.  Brown,     I  knovz 
"breast  of  lam"b  ^nd  savory  dressing  is  a  popul^^r  dish, 

I  can  see  that  you  could  use  a  Cheerie  Chef  of  your  ovm,  (aumouncer). 

Fow  what  hp.ve  I  said  vrrong.    Breast  of  lain"b  and  savory  dressing  i_s 
a  very  good  dish. 

Right  you  are«    You  just  stopped  too  soon.    You  can  serve  "bread  stuff- 
ings with  veal  or  "beef  "birds  or  with  shoulder  of  pork  or  lajn'b.  Even 
with  s-Dareri"bs. 


AFImOUI^CER: 


Fow  don't  go  and  get  excited^    Ycur  suggestion  is  a  hujndinger* 


I 
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CEESP.IS:        Of  course  it  is*.    You  can  make  a  special  treat  of  some  of  the  less  ex- 
pensive cuts  of  meat  if  you  serve  a  dressing  with  them. 

BROW:  Mien  Cheerie  Chef  told  this  to  me  last  Sunday,  (announcer),  I  knevr  I 

had  my  meat  prolDlem  solved.,  Veal  shoulder  roast  with  dressing.  One 
slice  of  the  roast  v.ath  a  portion  of  rich,  savory  dressing  and  I  had 
stretched  my  supply  of  meat« 

CEEERISr        I  ALSO  pointed  out  to  Mrs.  Bro^m  that  "stuffings"  conserve  food, 

AB-OUNCri:    Just  how  do  you  mean? 


GESEKI3: 


BROim: 


¥ell,  she  had  half  a  loaf  of  "bread  left  over  in  the  "bread  "box, .  ."besides 
the  fresh  "bread  she  had  on  hand*    ITovr  instead  of  wasting  the  remaining 
hread  she  could  use  it  to  good  advantageo    Thus  saving  food. 

I  had  forgotten  another  thing,  (announcer).    Fow,  we  have  enriched  and 
v/hole  grain  cereals  and  breads,  stuffing  made  of  them  would  "be  more 
nutritious.    Better  than  any  time  since  the  advent  of  refined  milling. 


ANi^OUNCEH:     It*s  good  to  knov;  that  a  food  you  like  is  also  good  for  you* 

CHEiHIS;        Now  vje^re  getting  some  place.     ■'Je  like  "bread  stuffings,  they^re  good 
for  us,  they  save  food,  and  they  extend  our  meat  flavor. 

ANKOUNOER:     '"/liat  else  did  you  cover  in  that  reiuarkahle  conversation  last  Sunday, 
Mrs.  Brown? 


BROW:  I  remem"ber  saying  to  Cheerie  Chef  that  I  had  to  hurry.    That  I  couldn't 

spend  all  my  time  in  the  kitchen  when  I  ^-'anted  to  "be  vdth  my  guest. 

CKEjERIS:        I  Just  said,  "Take  it  easy,  Mrs.  Brown.     C-et  organized.     They^re  only 
two  main  types  of  "bread  stuffings. .  .wet  and  dry." 

BROWN:  I  thought  it  over.     That's  right... only  v^et  and  dry  stuffings.  If 

you  make  the  dressing  dry,  the  only  moisture  is  fat.    And  if  you  make 
it  Viet  ,  you  add. , . 

CHESRI3:        Right  here  I  told  her  to  think  over  the  cooking  licuids. .  .milk,  v;ater  ox 
"broth.     "But  remern'oer" ,  I  said,  "even  vdth  the  wet  type  "be  careful  not 
to  add  too  much  liquid.    Dressings  a"bsor"b  some  juice  from  the  meat  or 
poultry  while  cooking." 

ANNOUNCER:    But  regardless  of  the  amount  of  moisture  all  dressings  have  the  same 
"base  don't  they. ...I  mean  "bread  crum"bs. 


CEESRIE: 


That's  our  national  favorite  any  vay,  (announcer).     I  told  Mrs.  Brown, 
stuffings  always  have  a  "starchy"  base. ..  enriched  vrhite  or  whole  grain 
bread  crumbs.    Sometimes  though  it  m-ight  be  corn  bread  made  from  whole 
grain  cornmeal. ..  sometimes  fla^t^y  boiled  rice  or  well-seasoned  mashed 
potatoes. 


ANNOUNCER; 


Wait  a  minute,    That  mashed  potato  stuffing  is  a  new  one  for  me* 


CHEERIS:       17evertheless,  lots  of  people  knov;  its  deliciousness.     It's  popular  as  a 
filling  for  chickeno    Just  mix  "bread  crumlDs  p.nd  your  favorite  seasonings 
and  a  "bit  of  onion  in  the  mashed  potatoes,  and  then  fill  the  chicken 
and  roast  it« 

AHHOUITCER:    Sounds  good  enough  to  try, 

GHEERIE:        Southern  cooks  have  another  fa-vorite  stuffing  that  gives  contrast  in 
flavor  and  tp.ste.    They  comlDine  equal  parts  of  corn  tread  boiled  rice 
and  "bread  crumbs  in  one  super  poultry  dressing. 

Ax^FOUlTGSR:    WdOA  there  i    You're  giving  me  ideas  too  fast,    ^fart  about  the  dressing 
Mr So  Brown  used  for  her  veal  roast. 


BROW: 


I  decided  on  the  dry  bread  stuffing,  (anno'oncer)  • 


CEEZHIE:       I'/here  the  only  moisture  is  fat. 

AUrOUlTCEH;    That's  for  richness  I  suppose. 

CHEEHIB:        Eight  you  are,  (announcer), 

AITFOUl'CES:    Hope  it  isn't  too  demanding  on  the  butter. 

CKESRIE:        If  butter  can't  be  spared  there  are  plenty  of  other  f ats. . .fortified 
margarine,  part  of  the  fat  from  the  meat  or  poultry,  or  maybe  salt 
pork  or  bacon  drippings. 

AKFOUFCER:    Nov;  that  you  have  the  bread  crumbs  and  the  fat,  I  supoose  you  Cpjne 
forth  with  another  bright  idea  on  the  rest  of  the  ingredients. 

CEESRIE:        Absolutely. , .after  all  "Variety  is  the  spice  of  life."    You  have  to 
vary  these  seasonings  now  and  then. 

BROWKj  You' see,  (announcer)  I  asked  that  question  too.    And  Cheerie  told  me, 

if  you  vary  the  servings  then  you'll  be  able  to  fall  back  on  stuffings 
more  often. ..that  you  won't  get  tired  of  them. 

AFImOUFCER:    Oe  K.  what  are  some  of  the  variations  in  seasonings? 


BROW; 


The  ones  I  used  last  Sunday  are  the  best  knov/n. .  .celery ,  parsley 
onion  and  herb  seasonings. 


AFFOUFCER:    What  a.bout  the  extra  additions  to  stuf  f ings-, . . like  raisins  or  nuts 
or  mushrooms « 


GEE2RIE: 


BROW: 


They're  fine... good  for  appetite  interest  tooo    Of  course  these  additions 
depend  on  personal  preferences.    Some  cooks  like  to  add  giblets  or 
oysters. 

And  don't  forget,  Cheerie,  that  you  told  me  about  the  tart  apple 
stuffing  so  good  vith  duck. 


CHEERIE: 


I  didn't  forget.    I  just  ran  out  of  breath.    I'lhy  you  can  even  use  bits 
of  crisply  fried  bacon,  sausage  or  diced  pork  to  give  thoge  dres.^ings 
a  lift. 


•;Jell,  you  can  hold  up  on  the  ide^is  now.  Mrs.  Brown,  perhpps  you'd 
tetter  give  us  the  recipe  in  full  that  you  used  last  Sunday* 


SHOW: 


I  fixed  a  cup  of  Thread  crum"bs  for  every  pound  of  meat.  By  the  v'ay, 
the  same  rule  holds  for  poultry..  One  cup  of  hread  crum"bs  for  every 
pound  of  dressed  v-eight  of  the  "bird. 


Al^l^UNCjilR:    One  cup  per  pound, 


CEEEEISt 


BROW: 


You  know  it's  better  to  have  too  much  dressing  thf^n  not  enough*    If  you 
m?.ke  more  dressing  then  your  turkey  vdll  hold,  you  can  "brown  it  in  the 
oven  hy  itself c just  baste  this  dressing  freauently  with  the  drippings. 

You  forgot  another  method,  Cheerie.    You  can  add  an  egg  to  leftover 
stuffings  and  make  patties.    Then  "bpike  them  in  a  greased  casserole  or 
pan-fry  in  fat  drippings. 


Al^'OUNGBR:    You're  both  getting  off  the  track  again.    How  about  finishing  that 
recipe  for  dry  stuffings. 


BROWN: 


Veil  for  each  cup  of  crumbs,  I  used  one  to  one  and  a  half  tablespoons 
of  fat.    I  melted  the  fat  in  a  skillet.    Then  for  ea<5h  cup  of  crumbs 
I  used  a  fourth  of  a  cup  of  chopped  celery,  parsley,  and  onion.  I 
brovmed  these  chopped  vegetables  in  the  fat  before  I  added  them  to  the 
bread  crumbs. 


AHITOUICGSR:     Then  what? 


CHEERIS: 


Can't  you  think  of  something  else  that  might  be  missing. 


AlvNOI0CBR:    Well  this  recipe  does  sound  a  little  flat. 


CHESRIE: 


Cause  you  forgot  the  herb  seasoning. 


AHHOUKCER:     That's  right •••sage  or  mixed  poultry  seasoning,  or  savory. 


CI-IEERIE: 


BROW: 


I  see  you  respond  very  well  to  coaching.    But  may  I  suggest  that  you 
use  these  seasonings  in  moderation.    After  all  they  should  heighten., 
not  smother  the  taste  of  the  stuffing. 

And  if  you  have  the  delicate  flavor  of  mushrooms  and  oysters  to  con- 
sider, you  want  to  be  able  to  taste  them.     So  the  herbs  should  be 
toned  down. 


CHEERIE:        Just  taste  the  mixture  as  you  spriril^le  in  the  seasoning*    After  all 
that's  what  taste  buds  are  for. 


AUFOUFCER:     Then  I  suppose  you  put  the  bread  stuffings  in  a  pan  and  baited  it. 


BROW: 


More  or  less  just  warmed  it  in  the  oven. . .adding  the  drippings  as 
needed. 


CKEERIE:       low  if  she  had  been  filling  a  turkey,  she'd  have  packed  the  bird 
lightly.    Never  pack  a  chicken  or  turkey  because  the  bread  absorbs 
some  of  the  juice  and  expands  during  the  cooking. 


ANI^iOUlTCSR:    ¥ell,  Mrs.  Brown  and  your  voice,  Cheerie  Chef,  thank  you  for  these  sug- 
gestions on  stretching  popular  meat  flavor* * .with  stuffings* 

OHEERIB:       Al'-hys  glad  to  give  ideas*     especially  vrhen  they  mean  conserving  food 
8jid  still  giving  you  some  extra  vitamins  and  minerals* 

And  for  one  final  recommendation. .  .let  me  tell  you  that  stuffing  last 
Sunday  von  me  new  praise  as  a  cook*. 

MHOUNGSRS    Thank  you  Mrs*  Brown*    Listen  in  again  next  week  to  another  "broadcast 

of  FOOD  I'iAKSS  A  DIFFSEEFCB. .  *presented  ty  Station    in  cooperation 

with  your  (local,  county)  nutrition  committee* 

MUSIO:  Tm3  TO  END* 
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TJe  oring  you  now.,c?COD  I-IAJCSS  A  DIPZSHEl'CS  I 
(S  seconds) 


Station   •••in  cooperation  \/itli  yo'jr  (local,  county)  nu":rition 

coL-iuittee*  •  .presents  J'CCD  ijilCES  A  DIJ^'ZIHSITCS,  a  weekly  feature  on 
food  to  hel-p  yor.  feed  your  famil?-  v/isely  and  vjell.    This  morning,  v;e 
have  l-rsc3rov7n  (title  of  nutrition  cc-imittee  member)  as  our  guest. 
But  v/hat  are  those  leaflets  you're  carrying,  Ilrs.  Brown? 


.  ,4. 


I  got  them  fror:  the  liorary,  (announcer),    They^re  booklets  printe 
duri:ag  1917  ^--^  ^hey  tell  how  to  use  suostitutes  for  sugar  and 

wheat* 


And  these  homemade  posters*  Here,  let  me  help  you  with  them» 
She^'"  look  like  they'd  been  through  a  war,  too* 


Shey  have.    They  v/ere  displayed  in  a  store  window  in  this  co-.mtry 
during  the  last  vrar. 

Look  at  this  sign:     ^-at  plenty  Wisely  Without  7aste'',    And  this  one,,. 
"Bread  and  Buns  v/ill  Beat  the  H"an.s" .    Here's  another  one  on  sugar. »» 
I'.liere  in  the  world  did  you  dig  these  signs  up? 

Dig  up  is  right.    I  fo^ond  them,  in  the  store  hasem^ent  of  a  friend  of 
mine. 

After  thirty  years  I  Locks  like  your  friend  never  throws  anything 
av/ay  I  But  why  'oring  these  leaflets  and  signs  over  to  the  station 
today? 

Becaiise  of  something  you  said  last  v/eek. 

I  don't  recall  asking  you  to  dig  around  in  cellars  and  liliraries. 

ITc.'but  you  said  you  wondered  how  our  diets  in  this  war  compared  with 
the  last. 


AHIT0UITC3H:      And  what  were  your  findings,  Br.  V/atson?    Besides  all  this  reading- 


matter. 


But  that's  the  point  (announcer).    They  help  prove  we're  much  "better 
fed.    More  surprising,  we're  even  eating  "better  than  in  the  pre-v/ar 
years,  1935  to"  '^IC. 


AMOUlvC^":    Certainly  a  tribute  to  the  resources  and  industry  of  this  country. 

I  mean  that  vq  can  send  one-fourth  of  our  total  food  supply  to  our 
Armed  Forces  and  our  Lend-Lease  f ri ends^ . .and  still  keep  up  the 
quality  of  our  own  diets* 


That^s  "because  at  the  "beginning  of  this  v;ar,  there  v;as  a  new  realiza- 
tion of  the  importance  of  kee;ping  up  health  and  li^orale. 


AITrOUI-GSE;    But  there  was  in  the  last  war  toop    For  example,  that  slogan  ''Bread 
and  Buns  lull  Beat  the  Huns^" 


mom: 


l  think  that  slogaji  is  typical  of  our  change  of  thinking,  (announcer).. 


■ANlvClINCJH:    £10 v;  do  you  mean? 


The  food  slogans  of  the  first  world  \,-ar  put  emphasis  on  suhstitute 
foods.o.say  for  wheat  and  sugar.    And  on  saving  food. 


But  it's  still  im'oortant  for  us  to  save  food. 


BHOWiT: 


Surely i  Ve  don^t  Want  any  food  to  "be  wasted  now.  But  in  this  v;ar 
we're  stressinse;  the  nutritive  value  of  the  food  v^e  eato 


AMF0U1CCEE3  Let  me  get  this  straight.  In  the  last  war,  when  we  said  "bread  and 
"buns  would  heat  the  Huns,  we  meajit  that  our  wheat  shipments  to  the 
Allies  would  help  defeat  the  G-ermans. 


BROW  J 


That^s  right.  And  "bread  is  helping  win  this  imr.  Hot  only  "because 
of  our  overseas  shipments,  hut  for  another  reason  too*.. 


A^¥CmZmi    And  that  is? 


BROWIT: 


xhe  "bread  v/e  now  eat  is  more  nutritious. 


AKrOUiTCSR:    You  mean  "because  of  the  enrichment  program? 


BHOi:H: 


Yes.    The  white  enriched  hread  we  eat  today  has  more  vitamins  and 
minerals  than  the  1917  variety.    And  we  emphasise  whole  grain 
products , too.     So  oread  truly  oecomes  another  food  to  raise  morale 
«o«and  fight  fatigue. 


Aln'OulTCSH:     'fellj  v/e've  got  to  take  into  consideration  that  great  strides  have 
"been  made  in  the  knovdedge  of  food  values  since  1917q 


And  also  this  knov/ledge  has  "been  hacked  up  vdth  "action" 


AlvlTCUITCSPwS    All  dox\Tx  the  line,  I^d  say. 


BEOW: 


All  doim  the  line  is  right.  In  the  first  place,  our  farmers  have 
responded  fully  to  the  G-overniuent '  s  recuest  to  produce  more  food. 


AIIiTOUiTGSH:    Especially  the  food  that  counts  moot  in  food  value  per  pound. 


BEO:S; 


That  certainly  is  true.  There  has  heen  a  steady  upward  trend  in 
our  use  of  "protective  foods". 
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Pruit,  vegetables,  milk  and  eggs.  You  know,  since  1920  vre've 
actually  doubled  the  amount  of  citrus  fruits  we  eat. 


AHI^OUITCSR:    I  should  think  our  Victory  Gardens  helped  on  increased  use  of 
vegetables. 


They  have.  Especially  our  consumption  of  tomatoes  and  green  and 
yellov;  vegetables. 


ANi'OUlTOER:     So  along  with  our  improved  food  knovdedge,  we've  been  blessed  with 
a  wonderful  truck  garden  and  Victory  G-arden  out-put. 


V/ha.t's  more,  our  incomes  have  increased  during  wartime.  More  families 
have  had  the  money  to  buy  the  protective  foods  they  need* 


AMi'-OUiTCER:    And  they're  getting  more  value  for  their  money. 

BROWIT:  That's  true*    When  vie  get  enriched  bread  and  cereals,  fortified  marg- 

arine and  iodized  salt  with  our  meals,  we  know  we're  getting  more 
food  vnlue.    Especially  in  comparison  v;ith  the  sajne  unenriched,  re- 
fined products  offered  during  the  last  vrar. 

AMOUNCER:    By  the  imy t  one  of  your  slogans  is  still  excellent  advice  today. 

BROW:  I'/hich  one  is  that,  (announcer)? 

A^n'OUlMCSR:     "Eat  Plenty  Wisely  Without  Waste". 


BROW: 


We^ve  even  improved  on  it. 


AFlTOUilCER:    You  mean  like  knowing  about  the  Basic  Seven  foods... the  foods  we 
should  get  every  day  for  health. 


BROmt: 


That's  part  of  it.  But  \\re've  learned  the  importance  of  cutting  down 
f^invisible  waste'*. 


AlH^OUIJfCER:    ITov;  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  "invisible  waste"? 


BROW: 


The  v/asting  of  vitamins  and  minerals  v^hich  v^e  can't  see< 


ANNOUNCER:    And  how  are  we  avoiding  this  waste? 


BROV/N: 


By  saving  the  vit,amins  and  minerals  in  our  f  ood. ..  through  proper 
preparation,  and  cooking. 


ANNOUNCER:    Like  making  the  peelings  thin. 


BROW: 


Yes»  and  by  cooking  our  meat,  vegetables  and  fruit  in  the  modern  V7ay< 


ANNOUNCER:     This  so  we  can  be  sure  our  vitamins  pjid.  minerals  get  to  the  table 
and  not  down  the  kitchen  drain. 


BROWN: 


You  must  admit  we  lose  money  and  health  protection  every  time  that 
happens. 


ANNOUNCER:     I  agree  with  you.    Would  the  proper  stora^:e  of  :^^od  help  there  too? 


BROVJU;  Decidedly.    ^Proper  storage  at  lov;  temperature,  along  ^ith  suita'ble 

methods  of  preparation,  cooking,  and  serving  prevent  "invisible 
waste".    This  saving  you  knov;  is  as  important  as  the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  food  ve  select  for  our  meals. 

AFl'OUITCERs    You  know  what  I*ve  beeji  thinking  as  we  looked  at  these  posters? 

BROW;  Uo» 

AITHOITJOSHS    That  is  we've  made  great  strides  in  food  knowledge  since  19X7,  we 
should  continue  to  do  so  after  this  v/ar. 


Tfell^  good  nutrition  certainly  isn't  just  a  wartime  job.  But  it  is 
important  in  winning  this  war. 


aKFOUITOEH:    And  1  can  see  why  we  gave  extra  stress  to  it.    I'.Tiat  with  our  farm 

.equipment  n.nd  labor  short... and  still  needing  to  help  feed  the  United 
i'ations* 


BEOWK: 


BROWFJ 


Other  reasons  why  we  had  to  get  the  most  value  from  our  selections. 

!foaldn't  you  say  though  that  now  with  rationing  of  scarce  foods..  *and 
our  knowledge  of  food  values. ♦ .we We  abolished  the  fear  of  wartime 
hunger  in  this  country? 

Yesv    But  we  can't  afford  to  become  comTjlacent*    There  are  still  a  lot 
of  rnderfed  people  in  ':his  count r2'%    And  there  pre  many  little  things 
V7e  can  still  do  fco  safeguard  health  in  our  ovu  homes. 


AHFCUITCEH:    Like  Dreventing  this  "invisible  waste"  of  vitamins  and  minerals. 


BROTVKl 


That^s  right.    Take  advantage  of  scientific  findings  that  promise 
better  health.    For  one  thing  we  should  serve  r?w  vegetables  eJid 
fruits  as  much  as  possible. even  through  the  winter  months. 


Al'rOUl^CSR:    I  know  we  need  to  do  extra  remembering  in  winter  to  keep  the  number 
of  servings  of  fruits  and  vegetables  up  to  par^ 

BROl'/N:         .  Another  thing.    We  can  t^ke  advantage  of  frozen  foods  when  they^re 
available.    They're  much  like  fresh  foods  in  color  and  flavor  pjid 
nutritive  value.    Just  remember  to  start  cooking  frozen  foods  before 
they  thaW.  ..to.  save  vitsinins. 

AlTl^UlTOER:    I  suppose  another  pointer  is  to  buy  no  more  food  thaji  we  can  use 
while  it's  still  fresh. 


BROV/HJ 
AKx'OUiTCSR: 


BROWK: 


And  when  we  serve  canned  vegetables,  v/e  should  be  careful  to  save 
any  extra  cooking  liquid  to  use  in  soups  or  gravy. 

It  looks  as  though  v;e  had  to  start  living  up  to  statistics,  if  we 
know  the  nutritive  value  of  the  food  vre're  buying.    Then  we  v/ant  to 
be  sure  none  of  it's  lost  in  the  preparation  st?5,ges. 

Might  make  a  Hew  Year's  resolution  here,  (announcer). 
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Al^iTOUITCER:    And  that  is«.. 

BROW:  G-et  full  vplue  from  the  food  you  huy, 

ANITCUiTCER:    A  mighty  good  resolution  — 

Thank  you,  Mrs.  Brown,    Listen  in  again  next  week  to  another 
"broadcast  of  FOOD  ^iAI^BS  A  DIFFERJEIFCE. .  .presented  hy  Station  , 
cooperation  with  your  (local,  county)  nutrition  committee* 
Today  ive  heard  

rjSIO:  THSME  TO  EKD. 
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